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ADDRESS. 


Upon entering our fifteenth year, after the experience 
the public has had of the Literary Gazette, and the un- 
exampled approbation which has attended it, we need 
trespass but very shortly on the space devoted to more 
useful purposes, by speaking of ourselves, as is a custom 
at che present season. Indeed, we have little to say, ex- 
cept to express a hope that our exertions to inform and 
please keep pace with the extraordinary encouragement 
we receive. Whereevery sheet exhibits a steadfast re- 
gard to truth and impartiality, it requires no puffing 
voice to proclaim our independence ; nor would we allude 
to so trite a topic, had we not of late been made aware of 
an insidious effort, through some obscure and provincial 
papers, partly envious knaves and partly unreflecting 
dupes, to misrepresent our.principles, motives, and line 
of conduct. And though these are contemptible enough, 
it is due even to the very few, who might, by possibility, 
be misled by their quackery and falsehoods, to set the 
matter at rest. : 

The Gazette enjoys, by many thousands, the greatest 
circulation of any purely Literary Journal ever published 
in England ; and it has risen to this gratifying eminence 
under the ubsolute control an. direction of its Editor, who 
is also the proprietor of the largest proportion of the 
entire emoluments derived from this widely-extended 
sale. There may, it is true, be dishonourable persons 
engaged even in literary pursuits, who cannot be sen- 
sible to the better feelings which would prevent an indi- 
vidual so highly flattered by the approval of his labours, 
from degrading himself by subserviency te any interest 
whatever; but such persons must be able to appreciate 
fully the mercenary side of the inducement to perse- 
vere in so well-rewarded a course of uncompromising 
truth and undeviating integrity. Were we insensible to 
the nobler tie, and inclined, to forfeit the good opinion 
of the number of illustrious and enlightened men whom 
‘we_can estimate among our friends, as well as the par- 
tiality of the public at large; there is still enough in the 
Waser tie to preserve us from backsliding: and we trust 
our provincial contemporaries, who have erfoneously 
carped at us, will take a speedy opportunity of doing 
justice both to their own journals and to the Literary 
Gaeette. For-those, if such there be, who fancy that 
depreciating others is preferable to possessing merit of 
‘their own, we will venture to quote a passage from a 
Botany Bay newspaper. It is published among felons, 
to besure; but it may therefore be the more applicable 
to writers who are unconscious of gentlemanlike prin- 
ciples; and perhaps have some efficacy in dissuading 


* them from the practice of filching away characters, and 


robbing good names. 

“Conductors of newspapers,” says our right-hearted 
friend in New Holland,‘ «« should have a higher idea of 
the very eminent and influential post they fill, than to 
descend to contaminate their columns with petty, con- 
temptible squabblings. We are all, or ought to be, la- 
bouring in the search of truth, in the advancement of the 
Public good, the pursuit of which has of itself a certain. 
calming, a rectifying, a kind of soothing, self-gratulatory 
influence on the mind, because it brings with it the con- 
viction that we are in the right path—that we are using 
the great engine which Providence has intrusted to our 
hand, to the best of our ability, for the benefit of our fel- 

Let us, then, who are editors in these remote 
‘Mut truly interesting Australasian regions, unite in spurn- 
ing all mean or selfish views, and strive in the noble and 
Senerous race of emulation, by exalting the character of 


the periodical press of these colonies—by improving, not 
debasing, the minds of our readers” ! ! ! 

It would be a curiouggthing in the march of intellect, 
to send a cargo of. . Irish, and Scotch editors to 
Botany Bay, to leatn honesty and manners, instead of 
slander and impertinence, as conductors of the periodical 
press; but really, contrasting the above with what we 
see of some of them, we are sure'it might be advantageous 
to the individuals, and wouldeertainly be grateful to the 
community. 

We have, however, bestowed too much notice on the 
paltry tribe; and can merely say, in apology, that our 
egotism offends only once a-year. 

From the first to the last, the Literary Gazetie has 

lously end ed to p te the just interests of the 
literature, sciences, and.arts, of its native country : it has 
looked but to one quarter for its recompense ; and, in ad- 
dition to the delight experienced in haying done its duty 
to the utmost, it has been amply satisfied by the meed of 
public applause, and by acquiring an influence which it 
will never abuse. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Stapleton’s Political Life of Mr. Canning. 
3 vols. 8vo. and Co. 
WE could only give a hurried introduction of 
this invaluable work in out Jast No., and a brief 
extract, but yet of such great political import- 
ance, as fairly to exemplify the character of the 
publication. ‘To us Canwing >was an idol, wor- 
shipped alike for the fascinatiéns of his private 
life, and for the patriotism’ and purity of his 
public’ principles. We looked upon his ad- 
vancement with an interest notto be described ; 
and when we saw him placed-at the head of 
the government, we felt that power was’ in- 
trusted to a mind capable of appreciating the 
circumstances of the world, and to hands most 
fitted to shape the destinies of mankind, so as 
to ensure the prosperity and‘ glory of England, 
and the welfare and happiness of all nations. | 
Mr. Canning was deeply conscious of the spirit 
of the times, and of the grand, though:as yet | 
silent, struggle between a institutions 
and rising intelligence. _ Of all that was good 
in the former he was the intrepid defender ; 
and of all that wes beneficial.in the latter he 
was the liberal advocate. Thus holding the 
balance like an enlightened statesman, our 








assurance was strong that, whatever occurred, 
our beloved minister would: éstablish: his coun- | 
try at the head of Europe—the foremost in the | 
march of necessary | thé firmest in the | 
resistance of injarious innovation. And well | 
did he know that, to prevent revolution, it was | 
absolutely indispensable to take the lead in the | 
new opinions, which had sto such a de- 
gree and spread to such an» it throughout 
the civilised world, and, by a rly guidance, 
to direct that to the improvement, which, if 

or misdirected, must turn to the bane 
of the human race. Had ‘he lived, we should 
not have witnessed the scenes which have so 
lately con’ and still so fearfully agitate 
the continemt; and every syHable which Mr. 
Stapleton rs serves’ but to confirm this 








mighty truth, and to shew how irreparable 3 


loss, not only Britain, but the whole earth, sus- 
tained, when George Canning was laid in his 
hallowed and immortal tomb. ~- : 

We have much to regret that the author has 
not felt himself at liberty to enter upon the 
details of the negotiations which attended Mr. 
Canning’s appointment to be First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when * the Duke.of Wellington, Mr. , Peel, 
and other anti-catholic members of Lord Liver- 
pool’s cabinet, resigned, and their places were 
temporarily supplied by the personal friends of 
Mr. Canning; it being settled that a portion 
of the Whig party were, at the end of the ses- 
sion, to form a part of the administration.” 
These details, wecan say, from matters of which 
we happen to be cognisant, are of the most in- 
tense interest; but Mr. S. tells us they “ are 
omitted, in consequence of representations hav- 
ing been made to'the author, that their publica. 
tion at the presént moment might be productive 
of very serious .mischief to the country. The 
author cannot: agree in this opinion; but'in 
the existing crisis of affairs, it was, not for. him 
to take upon himself the responsibility of de« 
spising warnings. of so grave a character, and 
of setting at nought the opinions’ of disinte- 
rested individuals, whose station and experience 
gave them a strong claim)to consideration and 
respect. ‘he author, therefore, onshis own 
individual responsibility, withholds, for a short 
time, this portion of.the: history, in preference 
to» delaying: the whole work, and thereby in- 
curring the hazard of losing,:perhaps never to 
recover, the favourable opportunity which now 
offers for its publitation.”” 

We shewed, ‘from Mr. Stapleton, in our 
last, that, soon after his decease, the foreign 
penreee Mr. Canning was: departed ‘from. by 

is successors ; and: that,from their tone, the 
confidence of the le (we mean of the people 
universally). in the British councils was. gra- 
dually weakened, and; the conduct of the 
friends of more arbitrary rule began. to assume 
a different form. In short, we were no lo: 
wisely and discreetly at the head of. liberal 
opinions ; but were, on the contrary, suspected 
of being favourable to the opposite cause. ‘This 
was a hideous misfortune, and has been, and 
will be,—unless Mr, Canning’s system of polity 
can revive the same; dispositions,—the cause of 
mucly misery, bloodshed, and war, Of the 
changes which developed themselves after Mr. 
Canning’s death, by ministers who professed 
to adhere to his measures, we shall now, as 
shortly as the subject will admit, quote some 
of Mr. Stapleton’s proofs. On the Catholic 
Question, he says :—~ 

“* Tt appears that Mr. Peel communicated 
his resolution to withdraw his opposition t« 
the duke, very shortly after Mr. O’Connell’s 
return; and, at the opening of the session of 
parliament in 1829, it was. announeed in the 
speech from the throne, thatthe ministers 
intended to bring forward concession as a, go- 
vernmenut measure. announcement of this 
intention was hailed with the loudest. cheers 
by the old friends of emancipation; and it was 
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carried through both Houses of Parliament 
with little difficulty. Serious difficulties, in- 
deed, could not be expected, after the Duke of 
Welli and Mr. Peel, who had always 
been the main obstacles, in Mr. Canning’s 
time, to the success of the measure, had ceased 
to be any obstacles whatever. But the task 
was, in truth, , for two reasons :—first, 
the anti-Catholic party had been completely 
disabled by the loss of its leaders, who had 
transferred all the weight of their own talents, 
and the influence of the government, to the 
Catholic party, which, even before the transfer, 
had been all but a match for its opponents. 
Secondly, the Whigs, who had a fair prospect 
of obtaining office, if the government were 
embarrassed on this question, gave it their 
most efficient support; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the conduct of this party was truly 
patriotic, since they sacrificed office for the 
sake of principle. That the converse of this 
proposition is true of some of the members of 
the duke’s government, cannot be affirmed. 
But there can be no doubt that one half would 
be correct—viz. that they sacrificed their prin- 
ciples. e si ~ 

“ The point where the Duke of Wellington’s 
government diverged from Mr. Canning’s prin- 
ciples was, in not ‘ adopting a middle course 
between extremes,’ and preferring to provoke 
by its opposition a state of things with which, 
when thus produced, it found itself unable to 
cope. Had the duke adhered to his former 


policy, his administration could not have stood 
a day after the meeting of parliament. The 
measure has been productive of very great ad. 
vantages, and will yet be productive of far 
greater, both to Ireland and the whole British 
empire. If it has not already answered to the 


full extent which Mr. Canning had expected, 
it must be remembered, that before it was car- 
ried, affairs were brought by the Duke of 
Wellington to that state which it had been 
the anxious aim of Mr. Canning to avert.” 

On the subject of finance, it must be ob- 
served, that from the speech which Mr. Can- 
ning made when roe beg the budget 
in 1827, it was evident that he looked to the 
introduction of some decisive improvements in 
our financial s It certainly was his in- 
tention to se that system; and, doubtless, 
much might be done to improve the revenue 
and to lighten in pl A considerable degree 
the pressure of the g@ taxes. Such, un- 
questionably, was Mr. Canning’s view of our 
situation ; and if the Duke of Wellington’s 
government has gone on in the old beaten 

. path, contenting itself with simply providing 
for the exigencies of the current year, without 
looking the moment for which it had to 
provide, then it cannot be said to have fulfilled 
Mr. Canning’s intentions; and he therefore is 

in no way responsible for our present financial 
condition. * ” - 

‘Tt appears, therefore, upon the whole, 
that, in many of the most important questions 
of domestic policy, the Duke of Wellington’s 
government have neither adhered to Mr. Can- 
ning’s principles, nor carried his intentions 
into effect ; and that, even with respect to the 
Catholic Question, there were many features 
connected with it calculated to diminish the 
—a which Mr. Canning had contem- 
Lage oy so had passed without doing violence 
to the feelings of a large ion of the English 
public, and without Doledeg a general dis- 
trust of the ‘of all public men. In 
turning from this” consideration of our 
donnactle elit; Wo‘naxt come eo thes of the 
foreign policy of the Duke of Wellington. 





This subject must be examined with reference 
both to the general ‘ system’ of the duke as 
compared with that of Mr. Canning; and to 
the a, course pursued towards Po 
Turkey, and Greece, the affairs of which 

tries remained in an unsettled state at 
period of Mr. Canning’s death.” 

We are sorry that our limits forbid our fol- 
lowing the author into the whole of these im- 
portant discussions. We come towards the 
conclusions :— 

‘¢ If (says Mr. S.) the prevention of a‘ ma- 
terial diminution of the power of Turkey’ was 
the common object of Mr. Canning and the 
Duke of Wellington, it must be confessed that 
they respectively sought to attain it by the 
employment of very different means. Mr. Can- 
ning succeeded, and the duke failed: it must, 
however, be admitted, that the circumstances 
with which the duke had to contend were in a 
certain degree more difficult to’control. It was 
undoubtedly an easier task to prevent the issue 
of such an hatti shériff as occasioned the war, 
than to get it reealled after it had been issued. 
It is, however, far from improbable, that had 
the duke’s principles been sufficiently liberal to 
have enabled him to place upon the machina- 
tions of a certain continental government, in 
the case of Greece, « similar salutary restraint 
to that which Mr. Canning had before imposed 
in the case of Portugal, the sultan might have 
been induced to avert, by. timely concession, 
the disgrace and ruin with which he has been 
overwhelmed. We next come to the affairs of 
Portugal, which are so intimately blended with 
the general system, that they cannot be dis- 
united. And here we would beg the reader to 
bear in mind the important and essential dis- 
tinction between foreign and domestic policy. 
In the latter, almost. every measure of an 
administration is known to the public: in the 
former, nearly all are necessarily for a time 
enveloped in mystery. Mr. Canning dissolved 
the Holy Alliance by the decided language 
which he held to their diplomatic agents; and 
that formidable union ceased to exist, without 
the public being able to perceive the means by 
which its dissolution was effected. The influ- 
ence which a British foreign minister is en- 
abled to exercise over the destinies of others, is 
of such magnitude, that upon it, accordingly as 
it is rightly or wrongly directed, the happiness 
or the misery of the world may depend. Had 
Mr. Canning been the enemy of constitutional 
freedom ; had he wished to subvert Don Pedro's 
charter; had he perversely looked upon the 
Miguelites as the ‘ friends’ of England ; twice 
in the course of six months might he have 
aimed a fatal blow at that charter, without its 
being possible that any ill will on his part 
towards it could have been substantiated 
against him. Had the messenger who brought 
the news from Vienna, that Don Miguel had 
taken the oath, been delayed at Paris by Mr. 
Canning for twenty-four hours, under the pre- 
tence of, charging him with despatches ; or had 
less celerity and determination been manifested 
in sending troops to Portugal, Don Pedro’s 
constitution would, in all probability, have 
been cast aside, in a shorter time after its 
arrival, than it eventually was after Mr. Can- 
ning’s decease. These facts are only mentioned 
to shew, that even if a foreign secretary profess 
to be guided by certain principles, yet if he do 
not cordially adopt them, he may, without 
aught being able to be proved against him, give 
affairs such a turn as shall materially contra- 
vene their. fair operation. Sound principles 
are not all that are required ; a bond fide incli- 
nation to act in accordance with them is of no 


less essential importance. Foreign policy is, 
and must be, a matter of confidence. Political 
good or evil. are not the work of a single day, 
or the offspring of a single act. The effects of 
foreign policy are seldom perceived by the 
public until-some months after the causes 
which have produced them have been put in 
operation, and, for the most part, not until the 
time when any inquiry into these causes is 
useless, except as affording the opportunity of 
holding them up to future statesmen, either for 
an example or a warning. Since, then, it is 
evident that great effects may be produced in 
foreign affairs, by means which may never come 
tothe knowledge of the public, it is essential, in 
order to discover the real tendency of a course 
of policy, to ascertain the secret bias of those to 
whom the direttion of it may be intrusted. 
This can only be done by a close examination 
of the nature of the known acts and declara- 
tions of its conductors.” 

To demonstrate this, Mr. Stapleton goes into 
the points quoted in our last Gazette (pp. 832, 
833). After referring to the debates in parlia- 
ment, he observes— 

‘** Undoubtedly the preservation of peace was 
the object of Mr. Canning’s policy; but it was 
not in the object, but in the means employed to 
secure it, that deviation was imputed. Mr. 
Canning’s plan for preserving peace was to 
check the extravagancies of the two extreme 
parties. But from the praise of the Miguelites 
and the censure of the constitutionalists by 
Lord Aberdeen, it seems evident that the plan 
for the preservation of peace contemplated by 
himself and the Duke of Wellington, was to 
favour one extreme party, and to discounte- 
nance the other. In this, then, consisted the 
* change ;’ and a more important or decisive 
change cannot well be imagined. Still it would 
seem that Lord Aberdeen, however well he 
might understand the principles of his own 
government, was unconsciously deviating from 
those of Mr. Canning, and that he neither 
comprehended their nature, nor was aware 
that they had ever been in operation ; for, in 
the same speech in which the denial of devia- 
tion is to be found, he remarked, that he ‘ con- 
sidered’ the assertion that Mr. Canning had 
shaken off ‘ the trammels’ of the Holy Alli- 
ance, ‘as a mere figure of speech,’ a ‘ tale of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing! !’’ From 
the day on which this debate took place, till 
three days before the close of the session of 
1829, the foreign policy of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was unimpeded by parliamentary dis- 
cussion, the attention of the two Houses being 
almost exclusively engrossed with the settle. 
ment of the Catholic Question. Those, how- 
ever, who watched the progress of our relations 
with Portugal, saw evident symptoms of the 
anti-liberal bias of the cabinet. Lord Beres- 
ford had been permitted to retain a high place . 
in the government, at a time when he was 
accused of writing letters to Lisbon, expressive 
of an opinion that Don Miguel had a right to 
the throne, an accusation which was never re- 
futed ; the Portuguese refugees, in violation of 
every principle of international law, had been 
fired upon by a British commander, in the 
waters belonging to their own sovereign; and 
a special mission had been sent to Don Pedro 
to recommend him to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Don Miguel, after this prince had per- 
jured himself by becoraing the usurper of her 
throne. It may be some excuse for this lean- 
ing towards Don Miguel, that Lord Aberdeen 
imagined that the party of his royal highness 
was more inclined towards British connexion 





than that of the constitutionalists. How com- 
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pletely he was mistaken has been amply illus-) mon-place incidents, seem to us utterly un- 
trated by the treatment which British subjects | worthy of preservation. 
have experienced at the hands of the usurping|isks is here carried to its excess, often very 
government. But it may be safely asserted, | needlessly ; so many of the names, such as 
that had the feelings of the two parties in Por-| Mad. de Stael, Lady Oxford, Sir Samuel Ro- 
tugal been in truth such as were supposed,|mily, Lord and Lady Blessington, &c. &c. be- 
Mr. Canning would never have departed from | ing easily filled up. 
his general system of dealing out impartial/for in a very few years the work will require 
sides. The notion, however,|a commentator. These remarks, however, are 
and its consequences, are a very striking com-| the exception, not the rule; for the great mass 
ment upon the inveterate attachment of the| is full of attraction; though, we must say, we 
British cabinet to arbitrary doctrines; since, | consider some of its details to be unfit for a 
in a case where the principles of legitimacy and | large class of readers. We admit the kind- 
absolute monarchy were arrayed against each | ness, but doubt the judgment, of that morality 
other, legitimacy was sacrificed, and absolutism | which deals in palliations. 


justice to bot 


upheld.” 


We have nothing to add but our earnest} lowered than raised. 
prayer that the spirit of Mr. Canning may be| which have appeared, we have always leant 
freely infused into every government of Eng-| towards the favourable side, on the ground 
land, and its existence, as their constant guide, | that the self-love he had wounded was in array 
be confessed by a confiding world, conscious of| against him. But what can extenuate the 
being thereby saved from anarchy and desola-| gross, ungenerous, and bitter spirit in. which 


tion.* 





This fashion of aster- 


Yet thiis is good for trade, 


Thirdly, we must 
confess that our opinion of Lord Byron is rather 
In the divers memoirs 


almost all his letters are written? Is there a 





Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with) sneer? while his literary envy is pett 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore.| degree. A strange mixture of good and ill seem 


Vol. II. 4to. London, 1830. Murray. 


WE feel inclined to divide our review into| almost tempt us to believe in the old classic 
three heads, and consider, first, the biographer ; | fable. of two souls in one body. 
secondly, the impression produced by the whole ;| a remark in Pelham, (we are not quite sure— 


thirdly, Lord Byron himself. Mr. Moore says, 


‘“* May we ‘not say, that, as knowledge is ever| of our vanity make the secret of our pathos :’’ 
the parent of tolerance, the more insight we! it was especially so in Byron’s case. His 
gain into the springs and motives of a man’s| vanity was that one marked feature which 
actions, the peculiar circumstances in which he} Moore says (untruly, we think,) his character 


was placed, and the influences and temptations 
under which he acted, the more allowance we 
may be inclined to make for his errors, and the 
more approbation his virtues may extort from 
us? * * * Should it have been the effect 
of my humble labours to clear away some of 
those mists that hung round my friend, and 
shew him in most respects as worthy of love, 
as he was in all of admiration, then will the 
chief and sole aim of this work have been 
accomplished.” First, let us set forth with 
doing full justice to the kindly and generous 
feeling which thus enlarges on the excellence, 
and defends all debatable points of a departed 
friend. It is easy to cavil and to correet ; but 
we admire and respect the spirit which has 
made his task ‘* a labour of love,’ however we 
may and ‘do differ from many of his conclusions. 
Secondly, the work itself. It is equally inte- 
resting and entertaining ; interesting, as an ex- 
traordinary mental picture ; and entertaining, as 
replete with keen lively observations and amus- 
ing anecdotes. But has a quarto any privilege 
which it can plead, like a peer ? or any peculiar 
literary immunity ? if not, a considerable por- 
tion of these pages might have been omitted. 
Whole lines of stars, some of which are liable 
to very awkward inferences; and divers pas- 
sages, merely commemorative of the most com- 
* If England does not place itself in the front for good, 
we fear there are others ready to do so for evil. Froma late 
Parisian Journal (Le Glote), we observe that M. Jou 
has succeeded M. Cousin’ in the chair of the history of 
Modern Philosophy; and the following is a portion of 
his first lecture. «+ To-day,” he says, “the destinies of 
man and of humanity are agitated; they are represented 
by this country, which has ways marched at the head of 
modern civilisation; so that if these destinies may be 
formed for France, they will be so for Europe, and for the 
world. I come to propose to you the moral problem of 
man, and to seek to resolve it ‘as far as that is possible in 
& course of philosophy. There can be no religion to-day! 


That which disti Pats ; 
ee ingu a religion is inspiration and 


1 Now reason is emancipated, and it can 
= without these forms.” We would — more extracts, 

4 these are sufficiently plain to shew the extent to 
which extreme sen’ ts are ca in the ancient 


Sorbonne! How many desperate chomcters, how many 
Hen, be Lac Pmae are there in — » Teady to start 


the fatal course thus 


single friend who has escaped some malicious 
toa 


to have been united in his nature: it would 
We recollect 


that, or Devereux), which says, “ The wounds 


wanted. His vanity, like the sea, was bound. 
less. Vain of his rank, his person, his talents ; 
vanity is the ** open sesame ” to his mind. So 
glorious a gift as his genius, would have been 
too much for mortal, without some alloy. 
Where this evil is not called ito play, he is 
frank, kind, liberal, and affectionate. But 
vanity was the nightshade of his mind; it 
obscured, nay, eradicated, all his higher quali- 
ties. It equally stimulated his confidence and 
his reserve; for it is curious to remark how 
completely Lord Byron lived for the public: 
his letters are written more for the press than 
the post; and his every action has a reference 
to what will be said of it. To take one exam- 
ple among many, does it not explain his exclu- 
sive admiration of Pope? It enabled him to 
depreciate all his most popular rivals; and 
Pope, being dead, was out of the immediate 
line of competitorship. He was a Janus of the 
mind — one face of “‘ earth, earthy;’’ the 
other, indeed, like that of an angel. We 
new turn to the work itself: much there ‘is, 
we think, as already stated, that might most 
judiciously have been omitted. Take, for ex- 
ample, the ‘following passages; and they are 
but two of many: speaking of an intrigue at 
Venice— 

»** 1 am very well off with Marianna, who is 
not at all a person to tire me; firstly, because 
I do not tire of a woman personally, but because 
they are generally bores in their disposition ; 
and, secondly, because she is amiable, and has 
a tact which is not always the portion of the 
fair creation; and thirdly, she is very pretty ; 
and, fourthly,— but there is no occasion for 
farther specification. * ad bd * 
So far we have gone on very well; as to the 
future, I never anticipate, — carpe diem — the 
past at least is one’s own, which is one reason 
for making sure of the present, So much for 
my proper liaison.” 

** It is the height of the carnival, and I am 
in the extreme and agonies of a new intrigue 
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cept that she is insatiate of love, and won’, 
take money, and has light hair and blue eyes, 
which are not common here, and that I met 
her at the mask, and that when her mask js 
off T am as wise as ever. I shall make what 
I can of the remainder of my youth. * * 

Having thus alluded to what we think ob. 
jectionable, we proceed to what we think worth. 
less: what is there in the following quotation 
to deserve publishing ?—and yet this one extract 
is also the sample of many. 

‘ Why have you not sent me an answer, and 
lists of subscribers to the translation of the 
Armenian Eusebius? of which I sent you 
printed copies of the prospectus (in French) 
two moons Have you had the letter ?>— 
I shall send you another ;—you must not ne- 
glect my Armenians. Tooth-powder, mag- 
nesia, tincture of myrrh, tooth-brushes, dia- 
chylon plaster, Peruvian bark, are my personal 
demands.” 

It is useless to prolong extracts of this kind, 
and we gladly advance to the great mass of in- 
teresting material which the book really con- 
tains. No new light is thrown on the subject 
of his matrimonial separation, except the fol. 
lowing letter, which is, at least, very beautiful : 
it is addressed to Lady Byron. 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of 
* Ada’s hair,’ which is very soft and pretty, 
and nearly as dark already as mine was at 
twelve years old, if I may judge from what I 
recollect of some in Augusta’s possession, 
taken at that age. But it don’t curl — per- 
haps from its being let grow. I also thank 
you for the inscription of the date and name, 
and I will tell you why ;—I believe that they 
are the only two or three words of your 
hand-writing in my possession. For your letters 
I returned, and except the two words, or 
rather the one word, ‘ household,’ written 
twice in an old account-book, I have no other. 
I burnt your last note, for two reasons :— 
firstly, it was written in a style not very 
agreeable ; and, secondly, I wish to take your 
word without documents, which are the 
worldly resources of suspicious people. I sup- 
pose that this note will reach you somewhere 
about Ada’s birthday—the 10th of December, 
I believe. She will then be six; so that in 
about twelve more I shall have some chance 
of meeting her; perhaps sooner, if I am 
obliged to go to England by business or 
otherwise. Recollect, however, one thing, 
either in distance or nearness ;—every day 
which keeps us asunder should, after so long 
a period, rather soften our mutual feelings, 
which must always have one rallying-point as 
long as our child exists, which I presume we 
both hope will be long after either of her pa- 
rents. The time which has elapsed since the 
separation has been considerably more than the 
whole brief period of our union, and the not 
much longer one of our prior acquaintanee. 
We both made a bitter mistake ; but now it 
is over, and irrevocably so. For, at thirty- 
three on my part, and a few years less on 
yours, though it is no very extended period 
of life, still it is one when the habits and 
thought are generally so formed as to admit of 
no modification ; and as we could not 
when younger, we should with difficulty do so 
now. I say all this, because I own to you, 
that, notwithstanding every thing, I considered 
our re-union as not impossible for more than 
a year after the separation ; but then I gave 
up the hope a and for ever. But this 
very impossibility of re-union seems to me at 
least a reason why, on all the few points of 





with I don’t know exactly whom or what, ex- 


discussion which can arise between us, we 
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should preserve the courtesies of life, and as 
much of its kindness as people who are never 
to meet may preserve perhaps more easily than 
nearer connexions. For my own part, I am 
violent, but not malignant ; for only fresh pro- 
vocations can awaken my resentments. To 
you, who are colder and more concentrated, I 
would just hint, that you may sometimes mis- 
take the depth of a cold anger for dignity, and 
a worse feeling for duty. I assure you, that I 
bear you now (whatever I may have done) no 
resentment whatever. Remember, that if you 
have injured me in aught, this forgiveness is 
something ; and that, if I have injured you, it 
is something more still, if it be true, as the 
moralists say, that the most offending are the 
least forgiving. Whether the offence has been 
solely on my side, or reciprocal, or on yours 
chiefly, I have ceased to reflect upon any but 
two things,—viz. that you are the mother of 
my child, and that we shall never meet again. 
I think if you also consider the two corre- 
sponding points with reference to myself, it will 
be better for all three.” 

We will also subjoin Mr. Moore’s own state- 
ment : ‘ 

“© The chief subject of our conversation, 
when alone, was his marriage, and the load of 
obloquy which it had brought upon him. He 
was most anxious to know the worst that had 
been alleged of his conduct; and as this was 
our first opportunity of speaking together on 
the subject, I did not hesitate to put his can- 
dour most searchingly to the proof, not only by 
enumerating the various charges I had heard 
brought against him by others, but by specify- 
ing such portions of these charges as I had 
been inclined to think not incredible myself. 
To all this he listened with patience, and 
answered with the most unhesitating frank- 
ness, laughing to scorn the tales of unmanly 
outrage related of him, but, at the same time, 
acknowledging that there had been in his con- 
duct but too much to blame and regret, and 
stating one or two occasions, during his do- 
mestic life, when he had been irritated into 
letting ‘ the breath of bitter words’ escape him ; 
—words, rather those of the unquiet spirit 
that possessed him than his own, and which he 
now evidently remembered with a degree of 
remorse and pain which might well have en- 
titled them to be forgotten by others. It was, 
at the same time, manifest, that whatever 
admissions he might be inclined to make re- 
specting his own delinquencies, the inordinate 
measure of the punishment dealt out to him 
bad sunk deeply into his mind, and. with the 
usual effect of such injustice, drove him also to 

- be unjust himself ;—so much so, indeed, as to 
impute to the quarter to which he now traced 
all his ill fate, a feeling of fixed hostility to 
himself, which would not rest, he thought, 
even at his grave, but continue to persecute 
his memory as it was now embittering his life. 
So strong was this impression upon him, that 
during one of our few intervals of seriousness, 
he conjured me, by our friendship, if, as he 
both felt and hoped, I should survive him, not 
to let unmerited censure settle upon his name, 
but, while I surrendered him up to condemna- 
tion where he deserved it, to vindicate him 
where aspersed. How groundless and wrong- 
ful were these apprehensions, the early death 
which he so often predicted and sighed for, has 
enabled us, unfortunately but too soon, to 
testify. So far from having to defend him 
against any such assailants, an unworthy voice 
or two, from $8 more injurious as friends 
than as enemies, is all that. I find raised in 
hostility to his name; while by none, I am 


inclined to think, would a generous amnesty 
over his grave be more readily and cordially 
concurred in than by her, among whose nume- 
rous virtues, a forgiving charity towards him- 
self was the only one to which she had not yet 
taught him to render justice.” 

We shall endeaveur now to make our selec- 
tion as miscellaneous as possible. His own con- 
fessions were given to Moore when he visited 
him in Italy. 

** T found my noble host waiting to receive 
me, and, in passing with him through the hall, 
saw his little Allegra, who, with her nursery- 
maid, was standing there, as if just returned 
from a walk. To the perverse fancy he had 
for falsifying his own character, and even im- 
puting to himself faults the most alien to his 
nature, I have already frequently adverted, 
and had, on this occasion, a striking instance 
of it. After I had spoken a little, in passing, 
to the child, and made some remark on its 
beauty, he said to me—‘ Have you any notion 
—but I suppose you have—of what they call 
the parental feeling ? For myself, I have not 
the least.” And yet, when that child died, in 
a year or two atterwards, he who now uttered 
this artificial speech was so overwhelmed by 
the event, that those who were about him at 
the time actually trembled for his reason! A 
short time before dinner he left the room, and 
in a minute or two returned, carrying in his 
hand a white leather bag. ‘ Look here,’ he 
said, holding it up—‘this would be worth some- 
thing to Murray, though you, I dare say, would 
not give sixpence for it.’ ‘ What is it?’ I 
asked. ‘ My Life and Adventures,’ he an- 
swered. On hearing this, I raised my hands 
in a gesture of wonder. ‘It is not a thing,’ 
he continued, ‘that can be published during 
my lifetime ; but you may have it if you like— 
there, do whatever you please with it.’ In 
taking the bag, and thanking him most warmly, 
I added, ‘ This will make a nice legacy for my 
little Tom, who shall astonish the latter days 
of the nineteenth century with it.” He then 
added, ‘ You may shew it to any of our friends 
you think worthy of it:’ and this is, nearly 
word for word, the whole of what passed be- 
tween us on the subject.” 

*¢ The Life is Memoranda, and not Confes- 
sions. I have left out all my doves (except in 
a general way), and many other of the most 
important things (because I must not compro- 
mise other people); so that it is like the play 
of Hamlet—‘ the part of Hamlet omitted by 
| particular desire.’ But you will find many opi- 
|nions, and some fun, with a detailed account 
|of my marriage and its consequences, as true 
|as a party concerned can make such account ; 
|for I suppose we are all prejudiced. I have 
| never read over this Life since it was written, 
| 80 that I know not exactly what it may repeat 
{or contain. Moore and I passed some merry 
days together.” ? _ - 

A fellow-feeling does not seem to have made 
him wondrous kind inthe following instance : 

“ Of Madame de Staé#l, in that Memoir, he 
spoke thus: ‘Madame de Staél was a good 
woman at heart, and the cleverest at bottom, 
but spoilt by a wish to be—she knew not what. 
In her own house she was amiable; in any 
other person’s, you wished her gone, and in her 
own again.” 

** As to Madame de S * *, I am by no means 
bound to be her beadsman ; she was always more 
civil to me in person than during my absence. 
Our dear defunct friend, M** L**, who was 
too great a bore ever to lie, assured me, upon 
his tiresome word of honour, that, at Florence, 








the said Madame de § ** was open-mouthed 
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against me; and when asked, in Switzerland, 
why she had changed her opinion, replied, with 
laudable sincerity, that I had named her in a 
sonnet with Voltaire, Rousseau, &c. &c., and 
that she could not help it, through decency. 
Now, I have not forgotten this; but I have 
been generous,—as mine acquaintance, the late 
Captain Whitby, of the uavy, used to say 
to his seamen (when ‘ married to the gun- 
ner’s daughter’) —‘ two dozen, and let you off 
easy.” The ‘two dozen’ were with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails ;—the ‘let you off easy’ was rather 
his own opinion than that of the patient.” , 

The above asterisks of Madame de Staél and 
Monk Lewis seem to us very needless. We 
do not intend entering into the details of his 
connexion with the Countess Giuccioli; and 
in giving place to what seems so touching and 
beautiful in the following little incident, we 
cannot but wonder to see it so immediately 
contrasted as it is by cold and sneering ex- 
pressions. The letter was written in the 
countess’s copy of Corinne. 

‘*¢ My dearest Teresa,—I have read this book 
in your garden ;—my love, you were absent, or 
else I could not have read it. It is a favourite 
book of yours, and the writer was a friend of 
mine. You will not understand these English 
words, and others will not understand them,— 
which is the reason I have not scrawled them 
in Italian. But you will recognise the hand- 
writing of him who passionately loved you, 
and you will divine that, over a book which 
was yours, he could only think of love. In 
that word, beautiful in all languages, but most 
so in yours—Amor mio—is comprised my ex- 
istence here and hereafter. I feel I exist here, 
and I fear that I shall exist hereafter,—to 
what purpose you will decide; my destiny 
rests with you, and you are a woman, eighteen 
years of age, and two out of a convent. [ 
wish that you had staid there, with all my 
heart,—or, at least, that I had never met you 
in your married state. But all this is too late. 
I love you, and you love me,—at least, you say 
so, and act as if you did so, which last is a great 
consolation in all events. But J more than 
love you, and cannot cease to love you. Think 
of me, sometimes, when the Alps and the 
ocean divide us ;—but they never will, unless 
you wish it. Byron. 

Bologna, Aug. 25, 1819.’” 

Speaking of the separation he had caused 
between the countess and her husband, he says : 

‘** Your apprehensions (arising from Scott’s) 
were unfounded. There are no damages in 
this country, but there will probably be a 
separation between them ; as her family, which 
is a principal one, by its counexions, are very 
much against him, for the whole of his conduct ; 
and he is old and obstinate, and she is young 
and a woman, determined to sacrifice every 
thing to her affections. I have given her the 
best advice, viz. to stay with him,—pointing 
out the state of a separated woman (for the 
priests won’t let lovers live openly together, 
unless the husband sanctions it), and making 
the most exquisite moral retlections,—but to no 
purpose. She says, ‘ I will stay with him, if he 
will let you remain with me. It is hard that 
I should be the only woman in Romagna who 
is not to have her amico; but, if not, I will 
not live with him ; and as for the consequences, 
love, &c. &c. &c.’—you know how females 
reason on such occasions. He says he has let 
it go on, till he can do so no longer. But he 
wants her to stay, and dismiss me; for he 
doesn’t like to pay back her dowry and to make 
analimony. Her relations are rather for the 
separation, as they detest him,—indeed, so does 
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every body. The populace and the women are, 
as usual, all for those who are in the wrong, 
viz. the lady and her lover. I should have re- 
treated, but honour, and an erysipelas which 
has attacked her, prevent me,—to say nothi 
of love, for I love her most entirely, though not 
enough to persuade her to sacrifice every thing 
to a frenzy. ‘ I see how it will end; she will 
be the sixteenth Mrs. Shuffleton.’”’ 
Again, alluding to a party, whither he ac- 
‘companies her. 
“ The G.’s object appeared to be to parade 
her foreign lover as much as possible, and, 
faith, if she seemed to glory in the scandal, 
it was not for me to be ashamed of it. Nobody 
seemed surprised ;—all the women, on the con- 
trary, were, as it were, delighted with the 
excellent example. The vice-legate, and all the 
other vices, were as polite as could be ;—and I, 
who had acted on the reserve, was fairly obliged 
to take the lady under my arm, and look as 
much like a cicisbeo as I could on so short a 
notice.”’ 

We subjoin one or two chance bits, as we 
must give a few more extracts next week. 

“In the mean time, Polidori had become 
jealous of the growing intimacy of his noble 
patron with Shelley; and the plan which he 
now understood them to have formed of mak- 
ing a tour of the Lake without him, completed 
his mortification. In the soreness of his feel- 
ings on this subject, he indulged in some intem- 
perate remonstrances, which Lord Byron indig- 
nantly resented ; and the usual bounds of cour- 
tesy being passed on both sides, the dismissal 
of Polidori appeared, even to himself, inevit- 
able. With this prospect, which he considered 
nothing less than ruin, before his eyes, the 
poor young man was, it seems, on the point of 
committing that fatal act which, two or three 
years afterwards, he actually did perpetrate. 
Retiring to his own room, he had already 
drawn forth the poison from his medicine- 
chest, and was pausing to consider whether he 
should write a letter before he took it, when 
Lord Byron (without, however, the least sus- 
Picion of his intention), tapped at the door and 
entered, with his hand held forth in sign of 
reconciliation. The sudden revulsion was too 
much for poor Polidori, who burst into tears ; 
and, in relating all the circumstances of the 
occurrence afterwards, he declared that nothing 
could exceed the gentle kindness of Lord Byron, 
in soothing his mind and restoring him to 
composure.’” 

“* A dialogue which Lord Byron himself used 
to mention as having taken place between them 
during their journey on the Rhine, is amusing- 
ly characteristic of both the persons concerned. 
* After all,’ said the physician, ‘ what is there 
you can do that I cannot ?? * Why, since you 
force me to say,’-answered the other, * I think 
there are three things I can do which you can- 
not.’ Polidori defied him to name them. ‘ I 
can,’ said Lord Byrdén, ‘ swim across that 
tiver—TI can snuff out that candle with a pistol- 
shot, at the distance of twenty paces—and I 
lave written a poem of which 14,000 copies 
were sold in one day.’” 

“You seem to think that I could not have 
written the ‘ Vision,’ &c. under the influence 
of low spirits; but I think there youerr. A 
man's poetry is a distinct faculty, or soul, and 
has no more to do with the every-day indi- 
vidual than the inspiration with the Pythoness 
when removed from her tripod.” 


Songs. By the “ Ettrick Shepherd.” 
first collected. 12mo. pp. 311. . Edinburgh, 
1831, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 


“ Or such a man his country may be proud.” 
This is an old-fashioned eulogy; not perhaps 
the worse for that; and yet it suits Hogg as 
exactly as if it had been invented expressly on 
his account. Of such a man his country may 
be proud. We respect and we admire him. 
We respect the energy that has made its own 
way,—the industry that has done the best with 
materials within its power. We admire the 
genius which has added to our literature so 
much of its better part—simple, touching, and 
beautiful poetry. Hogg has just translated 
the fine old airs of his country into words. 
A strong feeling has gone straight from his 
heart to his song; and nothing can be more 
real than his sorrow, unless it be his mirth. 
He is the poet of actual emotions. To use a 
simile—fit fashion of reviewing poetry—he is 
like one of his own mountain rivulets gushing 
forth in music and sunshine, melody and mer- 
riment—tender, yet joyous. Moreover, there 
is a quaint sturdiness about him, which is some- 
thing between the independent man and the 
spoilt child. The running commentary on his 
own songs is one of the most amusing and 
original things we remember to have read. 
We shall begin with a few of these prefaces. 
“ ¢ Donald M‘Donald.’—I place this song 
the first, not on account of any intrinsic merit 
that it possesses —for there it ranks rather low 
—but merely because it was my first song, and 
exceedingly popular when it first appeared. I 
wrote it when a barefooted lad herding lambs 
on the Blackhouse Heights, in utter indigna- 
tion at the threatened invasion from France. 
But after it had run through the three king- 
doms, like fire set to heather, for ten or twelve 
years, no one ever knew or inquired who was 
the author.” 
He hears in a theatre a singer substitute a 
last verse of his own for the.original one. 
** Tt took exceedingly well, and was three 
times encored ; and there was I sitting in the 
gallery, applauding as much as any body. My 
vanity prompted me to tell a jolly Yorkshire 
manufacturer that night, that I was the author 
of the song. He laughed excessively at my as, 
sumption, and told the landlady that he took 
me for a half-crazed Scots pedlar. Another 
anecdote concerning this song I may mention ; 
and I do it with no little pride, as it is a 
proof of the popularity of Donald M‘Donald 
among a class, to inspire whom with devotion 
to the cause of their country was at the time a 
matter of no little consequence. Happening 
upon one occasion to be in a wood in Dum- 
fries-shire, through which wood the high-road 
passed, I heard a voice singing ; and a turn of 
the road soon brought in sight a soldier, who 
seemed to be either travelling home upon fur- 
lough, or returning to his regiment. When 
the singer approached nearer, I distinguished 
the notes of my own song of Donald M‘Donald. 
As the lad proceeded with his song, he got more 
and more into the spirit of the thing, and on 
coming to the end, 

* An’ up wi’ the bonny blue bonnet, 

The kilt an’ the feather an’ a’ !’ 

in the height of his enthasiasm, he hoisted his 
cap on the end of his staff, and danced it about 


The “Skylark” he calls ‘*‘ a little pastoral 
song, worth half-a-dozen of the foregoing ;” 
we agree with him. 





oa favourite at present,—probably because the air 


is my own, as well as the verses ; for I find I 
have a particular facility in approving of such 
things.” 

The next is very characteristic :— 

“* The Women Fo’k.’— The air of this 
song is my own. It was first set to music by 
Heather, and most beautifully set too. It was 
afterwards set by Dewar, whether with the 
same accompaniments or not, I have forgot. 
It is my own favourite humorous song, when 
forced to sing by ladies against my will, which 
too frequently happens; and, notwithstanding 
my wood-notes wild, it will never be sung by 
any so well again.” 

We think the Shepherd’s resentment burns 
in the wrong quarter in the following note : 

“© * The Maid of the Sea’ is one of the many 
songs which Moore caused me to cancel, for 
nothing that I know of, but because they ran 
counter to his. It is quite natural and reason- 
able that an author should claim a copyright of 
a sentiment; but it never struck me that it 
could be so exclusively his, as that another had 
not a right to contradict it. This, however, 
seems to be the case in the London law; for 
true it is that my songs were cancelled, and 
the public may now judge on what grounds, 
by comparing them with Mr. Moore’s. I have 
neither forgot nor forgiven it; and I have a 
great mind to force him to cancel Lalla Rookh 
for stealing it wholly from the Queen’s Wake, 
which is so apparent in the plan, that every 
London judge will give it in my favour, al- 
though he ventured only on the character of 
one accomplished bard, and I on seventeen. 
He had better have let my few trivial songs 
alone.” 

We apprehend Mr. Moore had nothing to 
do with it: the question was one of musical 
copyright. 

Like most poets, he has a fair hit at the 
Edinburgh Review. 

* ¢ Donald M‘Gillavry’ was originally pubs 
lished in the Jacobite Relics, without any no- 
tice of its being an original composition ; an 
omission which entrapped the Edinburgh Re- 
view into a high but unintentional compliment 
to the author. After reviewing the Relics in 
a style of most determined animosity, and pro- 

testing, over and over again, that I was devoid 

of all taste and discrimination, the tirade con- 

cluded in these terms: ‘ That we may not 

close this article without a specimen of the 

good songs which the book contains, we shall 

select the one which, for sly, characteristic 

Scotch humour, seems to us the best, though 

we doubt if any of our English readers will 

relish it.” The opportunity of retaliating upon 

the reviewer's want of sagacity was too tempt. 

ing to be lost ; and the authorship of the song 

was immediately avowed in a letter to the 

Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘ After all,’ 

said this avowal, ‘between ourselves, Donald 

M‘Gillavry, which he has selected as the best 

specimen of the true old Jacobite song, and 

as remarkably above its fellows for ‘sly, cha- 

racteristic Scotch humour,’ is no other than a 

trifle of my own, which I put in to fill up a 

page!’ I cannot help remarking here, that 

the Edinburgh Review seems to be at fault in 

a melancholy manner, whenever it comes to 


speak of Scottish songs. My friend Mr. Wil. 
liam Laidlaw’s song, of Lucy’s Flitting, aps 
triumphantly. I stood ensconced behind a tree,| peared first in the Forest Minstrel, and im. 
and heard and saw all without being observed.” | mediately became popular throughout Scotland. 
It was inserted in every future selection of 
Scottish songs, and of course found a place in 
Allan Cunningham’s collection. 


Here it is to 





“*¢The Broom sae green’ is my greatest 





be supposed the Edinburgh reviewer saw and 
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heard of it for the first time; and, with some! 
words of praise, he most condescendingly in- 
troduced it to public notice, after it had been 
sung and appreciated from the cottage to the 
palace, for a space of nearly twenty years. This 
reminds me of an old gentleman, who, as he 
said, ‘always liked to have people known to 
each other ;’ so one day he made a party, for 
the purpose of introducing two cousins, who 
had been brought up under the same roof. 
The company took the matter with gravity, 
and the joke passed off very well at the old 
gentleman’s expense.” 

The next notes are very amusing. 

*¢¢ O’er the Ocean bounding,’ is another of 
the proscription list ; but here, let them turn 
the blue bonnet wha can. Our forefathers had 
cried down songs, which all men and women 
were strictly prohibited from singing, such as 
* O’er Boggie,’ and ‘ The wee Cock Chicken,’ 
&c., because Auld Nick was a proficient at 
playing them on the pipes. The London 
people have done the same with a number of 
mine ; but I hereby cry them up again, and re. 
quest every good singer in Britain and Ireland, 
and the East Indies, to sing the following song 
with full birr to the sweet air, ‘ Maid of the 
valley.’ ” 

‘“* * Mary, canst thou leave me?’ Is finely 
set by Bishop to a melody of my own. I can- 
not aver that it is thoroughly my own ; but if 
it is not, I know not where I heard it. But it 
is of no avail: since I think it is mine, it is 
equally the same as if it were so.” 

** © QO, weel befa’ the Maiden gay.’ This 
song was written at Ellery, Mr. Wilson’s seat 
in Westmoreland, where a number of my very 
best things were written. There was a system of 
competition went on there, the most delightful 
that I ever engaged in. Mr. Wilson and I 
had a Queen’s Wake every wet day—a fair set- 
to who’ should write the best poem between 
breakfast and dinner ; and if I am any judge, 
these friendly competitions produced several of 
our best poems, if not the best ever written on 
the same subjects before. Mr. Wilson, as well 
as Southey and Wordsworth, had all of them a 
way of singing out their poetry in a loud so- 
norous key, which was very impressive, but 
very ludicrous. Wilson at that period com- 
posed all his poetry, by going over it in that 
sounding strain ; and in our daily competitions, 
although our rooms were not immediately ad- 
joining, I always overheard what progress he 
was making. When he came upon any grand 
idea, he opened upon it. full swell, with all the 
energy of a fine fox-hound on a hot trail. If I 
heard many of these vehement aspirations, they 
weakened my hands and discouraged my heart, 
and I often said to myself, ‘ Gudefaith, it’s a’ 
ower wi’ me for this day!’ When we went 
over the poems together in the evening, I was 
always anxious to learn what parts of the 
poem had excited the sublime breathings which 
I had heard at a distance, but he never could 
tell me. There was anothersymptom. When 
we met at dinner-time, if Mr. Wilson had not 
been successful in pleasing himself, he was des- 
perate sulky for a while, though he never once 
missed brightening up, and making the most 
of the subject. I never saw better sport than 
we had in comparing these poems. How man- 
fully each stood out for the merits of his own ! 
But Mrs. Wilson generally leaned to my side, 
nominally at least. I wrote the ‘ Ode to Su- 
perstition’ there, which, to give Mr. Wilson 
justice, he roved of most unequivocally. 


He wrote ‘The Ship of the Desert’ against it 
—a thing of far greater splendour, but exceed- 


“ ¢T'll no wake wi’ Annie.’ I com 
this pastoral ballad, as well as the air to which 
it is sung, whilst sailing one lovely day on St, 
Mary’s Loch ; a pastime in which, above all 
others, I delighted, and of which I am now 
most shamefully deprived. Lord Napier never 
did so cruel a thing, not even on the high seas, 
as the interdicting of me from sailing on that 
beloved lake, which if I have not rendered 
classical, has» not been my blame. But the 
credit will be his own,—that is some comfort.” 

“ © The Moon was a-waning’ is one of the 
songs of my youth, written long ere I threw 
aside the shepherd’s plaid, and took farewell of 
my trusty colley, for the bard’s perilous and 
thankless occupation. I was a poor shepherd 
half a century ago, and I have never got farther 
to this day ; but my friends would be far from 
regretting this, if they knew the joy of spirit 
that has been mine. This was the first song of 
mine I ever heard sung at the piano, and my 
feelings of exultation are not to be conceived 
by men of sordid dispositions. I had often 
heard my strains chanted from the ewe-bught 
and the milking green, with delight; but I 
now found that I had got a step higher, and 
thenceforward resolved to cling to my harp, 
with a fondness which no obloquy should di- 
minish,—and I have kept the resolution.” 

If ever novels shewed ‘‘ man as he is,’’ these 
entertaining snatches speak Hogg himself. We 
have given the prose preference, because of its 
novelty. We now turn to the poetry : let the 
following songs speak for themselves. To 
those who do not like them, we say, shew us 
their equals in lyric poetry: or let them do 
what ‘will be far better, turn to the volume 
itself and choose other favourites. 

The Broken Heart. 


** Now lock my chamber-door, father, 

And say you left me sleeping ; 

But never tell my step-mother 
Of all this bitter weeping. 

No earthly sleep can ease my smart, 
Or even a while reprieve it; 

For there’s a pang at my young heart 
That never more can leave it! 

O, let me lie and weep my fill 
O’er wounds that heal can never; 

And O, kind Heaven! were it thy will, 
To close these eyes for ever : 

For how can maid’s affections dear 
Recall her love mis 

Or how can heart of maiden bear 
To know that heart forsaken ? 

O, why should vows so fondly made 
Be broken ere the morrow, 

To one who loved as never maid 
Loved in this world of sorrow? 

The look of scorn I cannot brave, 
Nor pity’s eye more dreary ; 

A quiet sleep within the grave 
Is all for which 1 weary !” 


The following is very playful. 


«* When Maggy gangs away. 
“Osha se eahe. ‘ 

en aggy gangs awa iy 
O what it. the lads ao" 


When gangs away? 
There’s noa t in a’ the glen 
That disna dread the day. 
O what will'a’ the lads do 
hen Maggy gangs away? 
Young Jock has ta’en the hill for’t— 
A waefu’ wight is he; 
*s ta’en the bed for’t, 
And laid him down to dee; 
An’ Sandy’s gane unto the kirk, 
And learning fast to ary 
And, O, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ? 

The young laird o’ the Lang-Shaw 
Has drunk her health in wine ; 
The priest has said—in confidence— 

The lassie was divine— 
And that is mair in maiden’s praise 
Than ony priest should say: 
But, O, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away? 





ingly extravagant.” 





The wailing in our green glen . 
That day will quaver nigh, 





’T will draw the redbreast frae the wood, 
The laverock frae the sky ; 
The fairies frae their beds o’ dew 
Will rise and join the lay; 
An’ hey! what a day will be 
When Maggy gangs away !” 
We have only room for one verse of a very 


sweet song. 
Love Letter. 
** I downa bide to see the moon 
Blink o’er the hill sae dearly, 
Late on a bonny face she shone, 
A face that I loe dearly. 
An’ when down by the water clear 
At e’en I’m lonely roaming, 
I sigh, an’ think if ane were here, 
How sweet wad fa’ the gloaming.” 
The Skylark. 
** Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of ope, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of ———, 
Blest is thy dwe < yey 
O to abide in the desert with thee !” 


He says himself— 
** Oft has the lark sung o'er my head, 
And shook the dew-drops frae his wing.” 

It was a good lesson to a poet, and Mr. Hogg 
has learnt it by heart. Among the other songs 
we like best, but which we have not space to 
quote, we would point attention to ‘‘ The Broom 
sae green ;” “‘ When the Kye comes Hame;” 
“ Lenachan’s Farewell ;” ‘ The Poor Man;” 
“ Liddel Bower.”” But even.a longer list than 
this would end with &c. &c. This volume 
will greatly raise the poet in the estimation of 
England, which is too apt to mistake him for a 
Noctesian roisterer, and, though an, imagina- 
tive, a sometimes coarse prose writer. 





The National Library, Vol. V.— Festivals, 
Games, and Amusements, ancient and modern. 
By Horatio Smith, Esq. Pp. 382. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

Wuart could be done in one small volume for 
a range of subjects so extensive as is here em- 
braced, has been’ done by Mr. Smith. We are 
free to say, that had we devised the work, we 
should have devoted at least a space as large to 
ancient, and another to British festivals, &c. ; 
bat we must speak of the design as we find it, 
and, in this point of view, speak highly of its 
merits as an epitome of popular information. 
The lateness of the hour at which we received 
it, and the pressure of other novelties,—and 
indeed we might add, the nature of the subjects, 
so long the favourites of antiquarian research,— 
prevent us from going into detail ; and we shall 
extract but a few brief passages as examples of 
the author. For the first, what can be so fitting 
in this Gazette as New Year's Day? 

“Tt is at once so natural and so laudable 
to commemorate the nativity of the new year, 
which is a sort of second birthday of our own, 
by acts of grateful worship to Heaven, and of 
beneficence towards our fellow-creatures, that 
this mode of its celebration will be found to 
have prevailed, with little variety of observance; 
among all ages and people. Congratulations, 
visits, and presents of figs and dates, covered 
with gold-leaf, are said to have distinguished 
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New Year’s Day even in the times of Romulus 
and Tatius, —_ to have continued under the 
Roman emperors, until the practice, oe 
abused into a mode of extortion, was prohibi 

by Claudius. Yet the Christian emperors still 
received them, although they were condemned 
by ecclesiastical councils on account of the pagan 
ceremonies at their presentation; so difficult 
was it found, in the earlier ages of Christianity, 
to detach the newly-converted people from their 
old observances. The Druids of ancient Britain 
were accustomed on certain days to cut the 
sacred mistletoe with a golden knife, in a forest 
dedicated to the gods, and to distribute its 
branches with much ceremony as new year’s 
gifts to the people. Among the Saxons and 
northern nations this anniversary was also ob- 
served by gifts, accompanied with such extra- 
ordinary festivity, that they reckoned their age 
by the number of these merrymakings at which 
they had been present. The Roman practice 
of interchanging presents, and of giving them 
to servants, remained in force during the middle 
and later ages, especially among our kings and 
nobility, Henry III. appearing to have even 
imitated some of the Roman emperors by extort- 
ing them, and Queen Elizabeth being accused 
of principally supporting her wardrobe and 
jewellery by levying similar contributions. Pins 
were acceptable new year’s gifts to the ladies, 
as substitutes for the wooden skewers, which 
they used till the end of the fifteenth century. 
Instead of this present they sometimes received 
a composition in money, whence the allowance 
for their separate use is still termed ‘ pin-money.’ 
To the credit of the kindly and amiable feelings 
of the French, they bear the palm from all other 
nations in the extent and costliness of their 
new year’s gifts. It has been estimated that 
the amount expended upon bon-bons and sweet- 
meats alone, tur presents on New Year’s Day in 
Paris, exceeds 20,000/. sterling ;* while the sale 
of jewellery and fancy articles in the first week 
in the year is computed at one-fourth of the sale 
during the twelve months. It is by no means 
uncummon for a Parisian of 8000 or 10,000 
francs a-year to make presents on New Year’s 
Day which cost him a fifteenth part of his in- 
come. At an early hour of the morning this 
interchange of visits and Lon-bons is already in 
full activity, the nearest relations being first 
visited, until the furthest in blood and their 
friends and acquaintances have all had their 
calls. A dinner is given by some member of the 
family to all the rest, and the evening concludes, 
like Christmas Day, with cards, dancing, or other 
amusements. In London, New Year’s Day is 
not observed by any public festivity ; the only 
open demonstration of joy is the ringing of 
pr peals from the belfries of the numerous 
steeples late on the eve of the old year, until 
after the chimes of the clock have sounded its 
last hour. We may have done well to drop 
what Prynne, in his Histrio-Mastix, calls 
‘a meere relique of paganisme and idolatry, 
derived from the heathen Romans’ feast of 
two-faced Janus, which was spent in mum. 
meries, stage-plays, dancing, and such like 
enterludes, wherein fidlers and others acted 
lascivious effeminate parts, and went about the 
towns and cities in women’s apparel ;’ but, 
however the celebration of New Year’s Day may 
have been disfigured in the earlier ages by 
pagan associations and superstitious rites, no- 
thing can be more truly Christian than to usher 
it in with every cheerful observance that may 
express gratitude towards Heaven, and promote 





* We are — 
BLL o afraid it will fall far short this year. 





a kindly and a social feeling among our friends 
and fellow-creatures.”’ 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Smith says; 
‘* By comparing the world, as it then existed, 
with the happiness and widely diffused civilisa- 
tion with which it is now blessed, and above 
all, by contrasting the hourly-improving intel- 
lectual eminence of the living generation with 
the ignorant barbarism of the early ages, we 
may form some conception, though probably 
but a dim one, of the glorious destiny which a 
beneficent Providence has reserved for man- 
kind even in our present sphere.” We trust 
there is not too much of poetical colouring in 
this ; but, in truth, we question if the most bar- 
barous ages could shew such scenes of horror 
and bloodshed as we have witnessed during the 
last (enlightened !) half-century, and of which 
we have too much cause, at this day, to dread 
the repetition. Nay, we will go farther, and, 
though the schoolmaster is boasted to be abroad, 
we will assert, that ignorance, and superstition, 
and fraud, areas grossly and mischievously pre- 
valent in our own times as at any former period 
of the world’s history that can be mentioned. 
However, it is the fashion of every epoch to have 
its optimists; and golden, or at least golden- 
promising, ages belong to every generation for 
the last two thousand years, and historical 
darkness is the only reason why we do not 
trace them from: the flood. 

** When mankind,” continues the author, 
‘¢ had partially: advanced to the agricultural 
state, we find that their most distinguished 
heroes and demigods were sportsmen and hun- 
ters, whose exploits, although subsequently 
dressed up in fable by the poets, had, doubt- 
less, in most: instances, a basis of fact. Every 
nation has its Nimrod; nor need we doubt 
that there must have been some foundation for 
the marvellous adventures recorded of Orion, 
Apoilo, Hercules, and other monster-destroyers, 
if we recollect that the fossil remains of those 
gigantic quadrupeds, the mammoth and the 
megalonix, establish the fact, that the earth was 
formerly infested with terrible animals, whose 
races have now become extinct, and whose 


existence was once deemed as fabulous as we| 


now deem the legendary labours of Hercules.” 

We doubt this inference; for the animals 
mentioned were anée-diluvian, and the legends 
post ; and besides, they were more remarkable 


for bulk than ferocity, if wemay judge by their | 


remains, which indicate their food to have been 
branches of trees and herbage, not carneous. 
Proceeding, Mr. Smith observes, ‘** It must be 
confessed, that in England they still retain 
many traits of barbarism, which have long 
since fallen into desuetude with our more po- 
lished neighbours of the continent ; but at the 
same time it should be remembered that the 
Corinthian classes, who in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth flocked to bull, bear, badger, ape 
baitings, and other exhibitions equally cruel 
and ruffianly, would be now held utterly dis- 
graced, at least in the estimation of real gentle- 
men, by participating in such low-lived sports. 
The charms of music, of the drama, of litera- 
ture, of social meetings that combine ‘ the feast 
of reason with the flow of soul ;’ all those pur- 
suits, in short, wherein the pleasures of sense 
are made subservient to the gratifications of 
the mind—these are the amusements alone 
worthy of rational people, and these receive 
the especial patronage of the English gentry.” 

And here, again, we have to express our hope 
that the writer may not be too partial to his 
country and contemporaries. There is, we be- 
lieve, grounds for his conclusion; but to be 
an entirely just picture, pugilistic combats for 


2 cememcerences ae RN ine stm 
money in the ring, the cockpit with its rat- 
killing exhibitions, and sundry other polite re- 
creations, must be abandoned. 

After discussing Greek and Roman games, 
we find at page 108, an historical retrospect 
as a preface to the chapters on modern fes- 
tivals and amusements. This is the most 
original and most carefully written portion of 
the work, and contains some excellent re- 
flections. We quote a few passages. 

“ After the wars of the parliament, when 
the pleasure-hating puritans gained the ascend- 
ency, the pastimes of all classes, but more 
especially of the lower orders, suffered a miser- 
able suspension and abridgment. Austerity 
and mortification were enforced by those mo- 
rose ascetics with a blind rigour that confound. 
ed the most innocent recreations with others 
ef which the suppression, or at least the 
regulation, might perhaps have been desirable. 
Not only were the theatres and public gardens 
closed, but a war of bigotry was carried on 
against May-poles, wakes, fairs, organs, fiddles, 
dancing, Whitsun-ales, puppet-shows, and al- 
most every thing else that wore the semblance 
of popular amusement and diversion. The 
recoil of the national mind, thus forcibly 
wrested from its natural bias, occasioned that 
burst of licentiousness and general demoral- 
isation which disgraced the return and the 
reign of Charles II.; a warning that ought 
not to be forgotten by the modern puritans, 
who would restrict the harmless pastimes of 
our labouring classes. - ° 6 

** From the time of the Revolution there has 
been an increasing tendency to compel a rigor- 
ous observance of the sabbath, until in the 
present days it begins to savour strongly of 
puritan bigotry and intolerance. Deeply as we 
respect the motives of the good and pious men 
who would restrict the bulk of the people from 
all recreations, however innocent, on the only 
day when they can enjoy them, we still pre- 
sume to think that they may push this aus- 
terity too far. If our universal Father and 
Creator delights, as he unquestionably must 
do, in the happiness of his creatures, what can 
be more acceptable to him than the sight of 
| those innocent enjoyment in which they may 
|indulge after the performance of public wor- 
ship ?—what devotion so pure and ardent as 
, the harmless exhilaration of a grateful heart ? 
* Cheerfulness,’ says Addison, ‘is the best 
| hymn to the Divinity.” Even Dr. Watts ad- 
| mits that ‘ religion never was designed to 
| make our pleasures less:’ and if this be true, 
| why should we object, after performance of 
| the stated worship, to any recreation, any 
| amusement whatever, provided always that it 
| be of an unobjectionable nature? It is high 
| time, even for the sake of religion herself, to 
| shake off those pharisaical austerities which, in 
| the minds of the vulgar, tend to associate her 
| with gloom, sadness, mortification, and ennui. 
| The great demoralisation of the age has not 
| unfrequently been attributed to sabbath-break- 
jing, in which offence are included ‘the after- 
church water-parties of the poor cooped-up 
| Londoners, who, on this only day of relaxation, 
;crowd to Richmond to walk in the meadows, 
| and admire the beautiful scenery. Surely this 
is a lamentable mistake! An habitual disre- 
gard of its enjoined observances, and a dese- 
cration of the sabbath by dissolute indulgen- 
ces, may doubtless lead to all sorts of immorality 
and vice ; but such profanation is not the pre- 
vailing characteristic of the lower classes in 
England. On the oe there is perhaps 
no country in the world where the Sunday is 








in genera] more rigorously observed ; and, un- 
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fortunately, there are few which stand so low 
in the scale of morality, when compared with 
other nations. For many centuries the sabbath 
afternoon was appropriated, in our own coun- 
try, to all sorts of sports and pastimes, as it 
still continues to be throughout the greater 
part of modern Christendom. If we weigh 
present England, as to morality, crimes, and 
misdemeanors, either with ‘her former self, or 
her modern neighbours, shall we find that the 
severity and gloom of her sabbaths have afforded 
an increased security against crime? Alas! 
we fear not. May there not even be a suspi- 
cion that by denying open and innocent recrea- 
tions to the people on their sole holyday, we 
have driven them into alehouses and other 
covert haunts of vice, and thus aided the demo- 
ralisation we were seeking to prevent ? Upon 
this question we decide nothing ; but it is one 
that deserves the most serious consideration. 
Let all the religious services of the sabbath be 
duly attended; but let us not violate the 
cheerful sanctity of its spirit, either by an 
excess of rigour or of riot. He who, instead of 
observing its ordinances, habitually abandons 
himself to profligate indulgences, is a sabbath- 
breaker ; so is he who dedicates the Lord's 
day to the worship of his own narrow notions, 
for this is self-idolatry ; who saddens it by 
misery and moroseness, for this is ingratitude 
towards Heaven ; who embitters it with bigotry 
and intolerance, for this is uncharitableness 
towards his fellow-creatures.”” 

These extracts so truly echo our sentiments, 
that we cannot but earnestly recommend them 
to attention. By restraining the poorer classes 
from innocent sports and enjoyments, instead 
of providing them with both, to the utmost 
convenient limit, they have been dissociated 
and driven into the worst habits. The secret 
dram is the substitute for the forbidden holy- 
day ; moroseness and dissatisfaction the na- 
tural feeling of classes who partake not in the 
recreations of their fellow-creatures. The 
system is abhorrent to sense ; and when we 
consider, how easy it would be to make a 
people comparatively happy and contented, by 
very slight endeavours to furnish them with 
suitable pastimes, we are astonished at the 
moral and political blindness which postpones 
the attempt. But our thoughts are all upon 
the quantity of labour that may be extracted, 
and the small proportion of food that may sus- 
tain nature, and the accursed calculations of self- 
interest and commerce ; by these means are 
misguided and suffering peasants made rebels 








































































































































































































































































































































































































one another, than have been introduced. The {cultural world, such as general and provincial 
following is a scene for the Arabian Nights. | reports, markets, &c. it contains much original 

“ Fronting the grand entrance-gate which | matter, peculiarly interesting to farmers, and 
supports this Nigarrah Khaneh, and crossing} to all engaged in the improvement of landed 
the court-yard, is a large and magnificent hall, } property. Whatever tends to advance the 
supported by several rows of pillars, all painted | knowledge of rural economy is recorded, and 
and overlaid with gold. This hall is raised}all novelties in the practice of agriculture 
and very airy, being open on three sides, which | are brought into view. To the best sys- 
look into the court-yard. In the centre of the|tems of British cultivation, are added all 
wall dividing the private apartments of the] that is worthy of imitation among continental 
palace, and about eight feet from the ground, }and American farmers; and the methods in 
is a wide and spacious opening, where the king | which they excel are recommended. One con- 
regularly takes his seat at noon, surrounded by | spicuous feature of the Magazine, is the valu- 
his four sons, Dara, Aurungzebe, Sultan Sujah, | able instructions given for the improvement of 
and Morad Bakee; whilst eunuchs, placed | the various breeds of live stock, communicated 
| around the sacred person of his majesty, agitate | by some of the most eminent breeders in the 
\the air with large fans, and flap away the flies | kingdom, illustrated by well-executed engrav- 
jand musquitos with peacocks’ tails and chou-| ings of superior and celebrated animals. It also 
iries of the finest hair. Beneath this throne} contains a great body of agricultural and com- 
|stand the omrahs, rajahs, and ambassadors, | mercial statistics, which clearly shew how far 
| their eyes bent upon the earth, and their hands {agriculture has been, and continues to be, 
;crossed upon their breasts. The remainder of | affected by legislative interference, and the 
the hall, and the whole court-yard, are filled} change of times: pointing out the causes of 
with persons of all ranks, high and low, rich} the distresses which are unfortunately still 
and poor; this hall being expressly for the}in existence, with their remedies propounded. 
indiscriminate attention of his majesty to all] New books, treating on subjects of rural im- 
his subjects. * ” ° The court- | provement, and for bettering the condition of 
yard being now quite clear, and the royal horses} the rural population, we observe, are noticed 
having been paraded before the king, the ele-| at considerable length. In short, it forms a 
phants, with slow and solemn steps, advanced, | useful register, and a respectable medium for 
having their hides washed and cleaned, and | the discussion of practical, as well as scientific 
their trunks carefully painted red, whilst strings | agriculture, of which grand source of national 
of ‘silver bells jingled around their necks.|employment and wealth, it is professedly a 
When immediately in front of his majesty, the | guide and a guard. A subject of increasing 
mahowuts on the necks of the animals, caused | interest is promised in the future numbers, 
them (by the application of the ankoos or | viz. the introduction of the various prize essays 


goad with which they control them), to raise] of the Manchester Agricultural Society. 
their trunks and roar aloud, which is consi- |= 


dered as the elephant’s method of performing The Family Library, Vol. XVIII. Voyages, 

the tuslim or usual reverence. Succeeding the]  ¢.o. of the Companion of Columbus. By 

elephants came antelopes, nilgaus, rhinoceroses, Washington Irving. 12mo. pp. 327. Lon- 

and buffaloes with immense horns, provided by don, 1831. Murray. 

nature to enable them to contend against lions, | Ty:15 ig a delightful volume; for the preface 

tigers, &c. After these appeared panthers and | tryly says, that the expeditions narrated and 

hunting leopards, cranes, hawks, and sporting springing out of the voyages of Columbus may 

4 — be compared to the attempts of adventurous 
Ps ide aa Sa menage s 4 knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left 

y the twelve imaums, my friend, I will | unfinished by some illustrious predecessors. 

wager there is nota better blade in the assem-| Washington Irving’s name is a pledge how 

bly than the one at my side, and I will either| ye] their stories will be told: and we only 

prove its value and the strength of my own| recret that we must of necessity defer our ex- 

arm, or never again appear before the king.’ | tracts for a week. 

I unsheathed my cimetar, and as I did so, — 

caught the approving look of my father. A ; ae a 

carcass being thrown in the centre of the court- eee Pica Ra ns am £ ze ae 

yard, several mansebdars and young omrahs Y Y 




















and incendiaries. Restore to them, with 
even hard living and privations, some of the 
pleasant games and delights of their fore- 
fathers, and you will do more to render them | 
good subjects than: by employing all the 
schemes ever devised by all the schools of po- 
litical economy. 


| 
The Vizier’s Son; or, the Adventures of a| 


Mogul. By the Author of “ Pandurang) 
Hari.” 3 vols. J2mo. London, 1831. 
Saunders and Otley. 




























































































Son begins better than it ends; the dénowement 




















three other tales are woven into the principal 





A PICTURESQUE and spirited sketch of east-| bent nor even notched by the stroke. Pleased 
ern manners and history, embodied in the popu-| with my achievement, I cried aloud, ‘ May I 
lar form of narrative. ‘The story of the Vizier’s| ever be successful over the king’s enemies.’ * 


advanced to try their polished blades, and| Philosophy. By J. I’. W. Herschel, Esq., 
amongst the Pv. ove sai Yusuf, the nephew M.A. 12mo. pp. 372. London, 1831. Long- 
of Burkandaz Khan, his countenance illumined | ,™4n and Co. ; 

by anticipated success; but the blow, struck ANOTHER of our monthly friends, and, we 
with more strength than judgment, snapped in | "e8'et to say, so late in greeting our eyes, that 
two his shining blade, and he retired abashed | V® ©? only speak of it generally asa very high 
and mortified, quailing beneath the frown of and important contribution to our national 
his haughty uncle. I now advanced, and flou-| Stock of scientific knowledge. As far as it 
rishing my sword fantastically over my head, | 8°C® it is @ perfect manual of the fundamental 
with a back-handed blow divided the carcass of | Principles of physics. 

the sheep; and although my weapon trembled 
from the point to the very hilt, it was neither | Youth’s Keepsake; a Christmas and New- 
Year's Gift for Young People. Boston, 
1831, Carter and Hendee: London, O. Rich. 


A most delightful little volume. Our young 





Besides amusement, a clear and historical 


: ’ r ney . neighbours across the Atlantic will, we think, 
is unsatisfactory. We think the fault rests in| idea may be formed of Hindoo events and cus- 
the author’s plan, which is not good: two or| toms from these volumes. 


be well inclined to follow the advice of the 
motto, and 





one, without any connexion, and the main 
events are kept out of sight till they are nearly 





























forgotten. In fiction, as in fact, delays are] WE have before us the fourth volume of this 


selves, but they had far better have succeeded | every thing of importance occurring in the agri. 


« Keep it for the giver’s sake, 
And read it for their own.” 


There is a rich spirit of poetry in the tales, 


aa es 
The British Farmer's (Quarterly) Magazine. 
Ridgway. London. 


and a fine perception of the natural and beau- 
dangerous. The stories are well told them-|very useful work, just completed. Besides} tiful, which shew that no ordinary run of 


talent has catered for the youthful reader’s en- 
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joyment. 


“ Julia’s Birthday,” and the “‘ Fairy Tree.” 





The Poetical Works of William Cowper. In 


2 vols. London, 1830. 
WHEN we say 
Edition of the Poets,) go on as they have begun, 
we give them the highest possible praise. As 
in republishing works considered standard in 


W. Pickering. 


literature, the efforts of the bookseller are 


more matter of criticism than those of the au- 
thor, whose fame is supposed to be established, 
we beg to refer the readers to a very just com- 
pliment paid Mr. Pickering, in the life here 
prefixed. Such an edition does equal credit to 
the taste and industry of its publisher. A 
memoir of the poet is prefixed, embracing the 
principal events of his life; but not calling for 
any particular criticism. By the by, it contains 


ballad ” is printed instead of plaintive. 





Strictures on Colonel Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War. pp. 137. Longman and 
Co. 

Ay able defence of the military opinions and 

conduct of General Lord Beresford, impugned 

by Colonel Napier, as the author declares in 
consequence of political prejudice. Without 
going into the whole question, we may truly 
state, that some of the charges of Col. N. are 
demonstrated to have been unfounded, and 
some of his imputations impossible. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SWAN RIVER, &c. 


Ir appeared from a recent debate in the House 
of Commons, that our government were not in 
possession of despatches from the Swan River 
settlement beyond January 1830; but private 
letters, and accounts in newspapers, bring down 
intelligence to a much later date. We have 
the Hobart Town Courier, a very well-con- 
ducted and able journal, to August 14, which 
contains some curious notices of its new neigh- 
bours. For instance, a description of the ear- 


liest periodical which they have produced. As 
follows : 


“« The Western Australia Gazette is written on a sheet 
of small demy paper; and the price, marked on it in red 
ink, is 3s. 6d. The editor labours to prove its vast im- 
portance to the colony. He is, however, either himself, 
or his amanuensis, but an indifferent scholar; for many 
of the words are mispelt, and some of the sentences un- 
grammatical. 

‘* As to the weather, he says: ‘In the course of last 
quarter various unfavourable circumstances have con- 
tributed to disappoint the expectations of the agricul- 
turist. The process is retarded greatly; and the 
series of dry, cold, and barren weather (rather a poetical 
epithet as applied to weather) which we have experi- 
enced, has hardened the soil in a remarkable “—- and 
much impeded the progress of vegetation. We have had 
some refreshing showers of late, the good effects of which 
soon became visible; but the crops in general, and the 
sown grass in particular, have received a shock from 
which they are not likely to recover.’”—June 1. 


We are sorry to say that our authority adds: 
*« Provisions were getting very scarce at the settlement, 
and it was evident that farther supplies would be wanted 
from Van Dieman’s Land. The editor says, ‘ nearly 
two thousand open mouths have been daily expectin 
supplies, and witnessed with great satisfaction the arri- 
val of the Eliza, with a cargo from Hobart Town.’” 


The annexed is still later : it is an extract of 


& letter dated Perth, Western Australia, June 
8, 1830. 


“* We have had a most unwelcome visiter here in the 

of ophthalmia, and it is only now taking its de- 
ure, after having attacked the majority of cur mem- 
» and id bly ded tha’ fe which, 
under bee ry) circumstances, it is so desirable early colo- 





We have not space for extract this 
week, so content ourselves with particularly 
mentioning N. P. Willis, Mrs. Child, and the 
anonymous authors of “ Robert Turner,’ 


these volumes (the Aldine 


produce. 


principal one 


cre 


represented 


the Swan. 


companied b 
the country 


tinues a rich 


of a town has 


between it and 


better than could have been ex 
calumny, interested reports, and the false representations 
of the disaffected; and, considering the great benefit 
which our newly formed colony must prove to Van Die- 
men’s Land and New South Wales, for the next seven or 
eight years at least, it is quite surprising that it should 
be so fashionable to endeavour to cr 
shall assuredly afford you an additional market for your 


valuable export. 
it is here good in many 


from the coast. 


from the Collie. 
and to the extent of 100,000 acres, 
of Lieut.-Colonel Latour, who has considerable property 
in Van Diemen’s Land. The Preston is the southern 
river, and is already occupied from the entrance to the 
mountains, as well as much of the intermediate space 


miles up, where the site of a townsh 
as well as at the entrance of the large sheet of water 
which passes by the name of Port Leschenault, whereas 
it is in fact but a shallow lagoon, seven or eight miles in 
length, and two or three in breadth, with only four or five 
The anchorage is sheltered 
W.N.W., but 


feet water at its entrance. 
from all points except between N. and 
cannot be recommended for a winter resort on account of 
the prevailing north-westerly winds at that season. 
rivers northward of Port Leschenault, which flow into 
two similar sheets of water to those already mentioned, 
are of the same description. The most northern of the 
two is called the Murray, and has its estuary on the north 
side of Cape Bouvard of the charts. 
- segonan A of Mr. 
the t 


it down, as 


** | assure you, that our colonising extends rapidly to 
the southward, and has already reached as far as Cape 
Lieuwin, round the east side of which is a considerable 
bay into which a large body of water empties itself over 
a shallow channel of only three or four feet. Several 
rivers flow from the interior countr 


has been named the 


been fixed. 


ted, in defiance of | government surveyor has not one to assist him. 


into this lake. The 
lackwood, and about 
fifty settlers are already there to occupy its banks; more 
are about to follow; and when our mili 

beyond one company, sixty men of the sixty- 
third regiment, a detachment of troops will be sent there. 
The site of a town, to be called Augusta (in honour of 
the Duke of Sussex, the name of whose title is attached 
to the whole district or country), has been fixed upon at 
the junction of this lake with the sea. 


tary force is in- 


The country is 
to be very good here, and easy of access, with 
very fine timber and plenty of water. 
doubt of its continuing good to the extremity of Dr. 
Wilson’s journey northward from King George’s Sound, 
which was about seventy miles, where he left the country 
good and gently undulating; and there were some very 
~<A 9 “a a ... | considerable sheets of water in view, the connexion of 
a whimsical misprint. Page lxxxiv. “ plaintiff| which with the sea had not been ascertained. 
made a trip with the lieutenant governor to Cape Na- 
turaliste, Geographe Bay, and the coast between it and 
I was exceedingly gratified with the general 


There can be little 


I have 


every thing connected with them.” 
we 


subjoin. 


Macquarie Harbour, from which latter 


of Circular-head. urin; 


friendly nature. On one or two occasions he 
several whites were collected togetl 


ner. 


ept up wit 


amongst us, but it is by no means impossible nor hopeless 
that we shall ultimately be enabled to tame and instruct 
these poor people to habits of useful industry.” 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JANUARY. 
204 5% 33™—the Sun enters Aquarius. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


C Last Quarter in Virgo---+---- 5 10 54 
@ New Moon in Sagittarius ---- 13 13 37 
> First Quarter in Cetus..---++-- 20 19 2 
© Full Moon in Cancer --++--+- 27 14 33 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 






D He Me 
Saturn in LeO oe++eeeseceseveees 1 a: 7 
Jupiter in Sagittarius -- ++ 13 23 20 
Venus in Capricornus -- 14 1 ® 
Mercury in Capricornus ----+-++ 15 1 W 
Mars in Aries «.--scesecccsceees 20 14 #0 
Saturn in Leo «+. +--+ eeeeeeeeees 29 6 


Occultation of Aldebaran.—This remarkable 


star will be occulted by the moon on the night 
of the 23d. 


the Collie. It is navigable for about seven Ii. Me 5 


and i 





work upon a 


and safe anchor: 





hists vour to attain. We are getting on 


present 


rtion of it. 





ip has also been fixed, 


The 


It is the southern 
Peel’s land, which extends thence across 
nd is b ded on the north by a line 
running due east from the bottom of Cockburn Sound. 
This is a new tract of country for him, or at least not the 
space he intended to occupy when he left England, as he 
did not arrive in time, but his gran’ 

greater quantity of good land than his original intended 
one, and a large party of his people are satisfactorily at 
In consequence of the late 
shipwrecks in Gage’s roads, a new anchorage has been 
taken up, about a mile to the southward, called Britannia 
roads, from the brig Britannia having first used it, and, 
in company with the Orelia, having rode out the late 
gales in them without being at all distressed. The town 
of Freemantle will now be extended to the coast opposite 
these roads, where the water runs de 
for the convenience of shipping. The government has 
lately laid down some buoys and beacons for the guidance 
of the shipping in Cockburn Sound, which is an excellent 
Carpenters here earn 7s. a-day, and 
labourers 5s., independent of their food; but many in- 
dented servants come out to Mr. Peel, and others who are 
not yet in a condition to employ them in such numbers, 
and they are consequently thrown on the public to look 
for employment, which will speedily reduce the rate of 
wages. Surveyors are much wanted, for I believe the 


it contains a 


close to the shore, 


Immersion -+++++- + 9 46 40 
Emersion 10. 18 37 

The following diagram will shew. the position 
of the moon at the time, and the points of im- 
mersion and emersion. 








114—. Mercury at his greatest elongation 
(18° 58’) as an evening star: his position at 
the time wili be 6’ distant from the planet 
Uranus, which will not be visible, from its 
feeble light and proximity to the solar rays. 
134_asvending node. 174—stationary. 18° 
perihelion. 264 5 30™— inferior conjunction. 

Venus is too near the Sun for satisfactory 
observation. 12% 8*— in conjunction with Ju- 
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The 
materials for a printing-press were on their way hither on 
board the Cumberland, but she was wrecked off Cape 
Leuwin some months ago, while hauling too close to that 
headland in the night, and with her perished types and 


The Hobart Town Courier also contains some 
interesting particulars relative to an expedition 
into another quarter of the interior, which we 


«* Very favourable accounts have been received of the 
success of the expedition sent by government, under 
Mr. Robinson, to conciliate the native tribes. The news 
has reached us by the way of the Van Diemen’s Land 
Company’s establishment at Circular-head. Mr. Robin- 
son, it appears, after making his way from Port Davey to 
lace the last 
accounts of him were received, and where he obtained a 
reinforcement of supplies, had arrived within thirty miles 
this course he had frequent 
intercourse with several tribes, all of them of the most 


several days and nights alone amongst them, ‘finding it 
prudent to send his companions apart to avoid a little 
jealousy which some of them appeared to have when 
I We consider this 
as one of the most fortunate circumstances that could 
have occurred in the island, leading, as we trust it will do, 
to the most happy results, in finally putting a period to 
the late sanguinary and mistaken attacks of this unhappy 
people. Great praise is due to the skill and unwearied 
perseverance displayed by Mr. Robinson and all his enter- 
rising party on this occasion, the spirit of which must be 

results; and at Port Leschenault we left a detachment k ‘4 
of fifteen soldiers, under an officer and sergeant, and ac- 
our colonial surgeon. The character of 
ere is superior to any part I have seen, ex- 
cept the Swan; and in point of timber it is unequalled 
by any I have seen in the country, consisting mostly of a 
species of mahogany, of a red colour, which will form a 
Unlike the soil in most other places, 
poe close to the sea, and con- 
brown earth for many miles inland and 
across the mountains, which lie from five to six leagues 
This is the distance they generally pre- 
serve from the coast in the whole extent from Swan River; 
but behind Leschenault they turnoff to the S-E., and from 
Cape Naturaliste and Geographe Bay are not visible. The 
southern angle is abrupt and sandy, and is the extremity D He Me 

of a cluster of hills on the main ridge, called Roe’s 

Range,—so named after the surveyor-general. It is about 
twelve miles in length, north and south; and from the 
valley at each extremity, issues a fine river, which empties 
itself into the large sheet of water called Port Leschenault. 
The Collie, which is the northernmost, is the finest river, 
and, after passing a bar at its entrance, is navigable for 
large boats to the distance of twenty miles, where the site 
Another river empties itself 
into the Collie about ten miles from its entrance, and 
appears to flow from the interior through a considerable 
break in the mountains, (Talbot Vale,) ten miles north 
This river is occupied on both banks, 
the establishment 


energy; while it admonishes us more than 
ever to co-operate as much as we possibly can in other 
parts of the island, by catching and gaining them over to 
civilisation, or else effectually to deter them from conti- 
nuing their ravages on the confines of the settled districts. 
An attempt is now making to introduce Chinese labourers 
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iter: difference of latitude 44’. 154—in aphe- 
ion. 224 4° in conjunction with Uranus: 
difference of latitude 42’. 264—in conjunction 
with . Capricorni: difference of latitude 3’. 
34 1]"— Mars in conjunction with 1 ¢ Pis- 
cium. 134 21" 30™—in quadrature. 
The Asteroids. 





Jupiter is invisible from his proximity to the 
Sun. 204 0% 15" in conjunction with the Sun. 
_ Saturn is in a favourable position for obser- 
vation, five degrees and a half east of the bright 


star Regulus. 
Uranus is too near the Sun to be observed. 
Deptford. J.T. B. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
On Thursday week, Mr. Hallam, V.P., in the 
chair; several members were elected. The 
secretary commenced the reading of a paper 
communicated by S. Woodward, Esq., relative 
to Roman antiquities in the county of Norfolk, 
with a map. Mr. Woodward expressed the 
very laudable desire that antiquaries in the 
country would contribute to the Society maps 
of their respective districts with reference to 
the time of the Romans, and with a view to the 
composition of a Roman map of Great Britain. 
—Adjourned for the Christmas holydays, to 
next Thursday week. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
MEETING of Wednesday, Dec. 15.—Two an- 
cient Latin manuscripts, in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., were presented 
for the inspection of the meeting, and an ac- 
count of their contents, in a letter from Sir 
Thomas to the secretary, was read. One of 
them, a document of the 12th or beginning of 
the 13th century, entitled “* Mappe Clavieula,” 
contains a description of the various materials 
used in the art of painting and illuminating in 
those centuries, with the composition of the’ 
ingredients for forming the di nt colours, 
&c.; and, consequently, throws some light 
upon the state of chemical knowledge at that 
early period. The art of gilding and writing 
in gold letters is likewise explained; and the 
composition of the ground upon which the gold 
was laid, with the method of burnishing it,— 
an art which is said to be now lost, as far as 
relates to the illumination of MSS. This ma- 
nuscript likewise describes several other mecha- 
nical arts, as practised at the above period ; 
such as, the formation of glass, the method of 
dyeing skins, the mode of poisoning arrows, of 
making battering rams and other warlike im- 
plements, &c. The subject of the other ma- 
nuscript is a narrative of the conspiracy of the 
Archbishop of York, and others, in the reign 
of Richard II. It is entitled ‘* Succincta His- 


toria de facinoribus Alexandri Nevyle, Archi- 
episcopi Ebor. ; Robti.de Veer, Ducis Hiberniz ; 
Mich. de la Pole, Comitis Suffolk, Cancellarii 
Anglie; Robti. Tresylian, Capitalis Justiciarii; 
et Nich. Brembre, militis.”. The object of the 








conspiracy was to render the king independent 
of the aristocracy and the laws, by enabling 
him to levy subsidies, &c., without consulting 
parliament: it terminated in the defeat and 
capture of the conspirators, by the army of the 
nobility, under Henry Bolingbroke, 1 of 
Derby ; and was followed by the exile of the 
Archbishop and confiscation of his estates, and 
by the execution or banishment of his asso- 
ciates. The narrative appears to have been 
the work of a partisan of the Duke of Glou- 
cester. 

A further. reading followed, from Professor 
Lee’s Memoir on the Origin of Heathenism. 
The Professor contends, in this portion of his 
essay, that the heresies of the first centuries 
were a mere adaptation of the emanation system 
of the heathen philosophers, to the form, and 
under the name, of Christianity ; and examines 
Lardner’s able attempts to refute the charges 
brought against the early heresiarchs. 

Several members were elected at this meeting. 


HEAD’S EDITION OF BRUCE’S TRAVELS. 
To the Editor, §c. 
S1r,—In one of the extracts from Major Head’s 
Life of Bruce, given in your criticism on that 
work, which appeared in the Literary Gazette 
of Dec. 18, I was surprised to see that the 
author had been guilty of a very great mistake 
respecting the illustrious Johnson, whom he 
accuses of having, in his preface to his transla- 
tion of the Jesuit Jerome Lobo’s Voyage to 
Abyssinia (which the Major asserts was pub- 
lished when the work of Bruce was eagerly 
expected by the public), thrown out reflections 
against the veracity of the latter traveller. 
Now, as Bruce was born in 1733, and Johnson 
translated Lobo’s Voyage, and wrote the pre- 
face to it, in the same year, 1733, and it was 
published in 1735, the Doctor must have added 
to his other endowments the gift of prophecy, 
if he had intended any attack on Bruce’s repu- 
tation. It is really melancholy that such gross 
errors should be found in works professing to 
be particularly designed for the instruction of 
youth: yet Major Head seems to be perfectly 
confident in his own accuracy, and censures 
Johnson, by whom, he says, ‘* these round 
rigmarole sentences were rolled against Bruce,” 
&c. With respect to the Major’s apparent 
contempt of the style of the great moralist and 
critic, if it prevents him from reading the 
Rambler, and the Lives of the Poets, I pity 
him, as he loses as high intellectual pleasure 
as a human being is capable of enjoying: but 
let him not insult the ashes of the mighty dead 
with erroneous accusations. As to the opinion 
which it is said Johnson expressed, “ that after 
conversing a second time with Bruce, he doubted 
if he had been in Africa,’ it must have been 
given many years after the former dates I have 
mentioned, for Bruce returned from his travels 
at the end of the year 1761 ; and it was an opi- 
nion he held in common with many others. I 
agree, however, with Major Head, that Bruce 
was .unfairly treated by the public; and al- 
though his violently forcing a timid man to eat 
raw beef, is no reason that we should swallow 
his account of the Abyssinians cutting beef- 
steaks from the living animal; yet when we re- 
flect, that in this civilised country eels are flayed 
and lobsters are boiled alive, we may easily 
credit any narrative that tells us of the selfish 
and remorseless cruelty of man. The wonder 
is, how the remainder of the animal from 
which a feast has been made, should be able to 
walk on in a climate where severe wounds are 
soon followed by mortification of the injured 
part; and the wonder is so great, that it re- 





quires the evidence of more than one witness 
to induce us to believe it ; for one witness may 
be deceived, or may forget and confound what 
he has heard from others with what he has 
seen himself, and err in his narrative, without 
any intention of imposing on the world. I 
must now mention a circumstance related by 
the Major, and extracted by you, which makes 
more against him than the severest criticism I 
ever heard respecting him. I mean the tra- 
veller’s evasive and witty answer to Single- 
speech Hamilton’s requesting him to draw 
something in as good a style as those drawings 
of his which had been said to be done by Ba- 
lugani. This answer should not have been 
brought forward by the counsel for the de- 
fendant, and proves how true the Spanish pro- 
verb is, ‘* Save me from my friends.” 

I. must now, Mr. Editor, express my surprise 
that in a work of such merit as the Literary 
Gazette, the errors I have alluded to should 
have escaped detection.* I feel as much abashed 
as the man who met Cato in a state of intoxi- 
cation. Pray be a little more circumspect in 
future; and recollect that, in a work so near 
perfection as yours, and of such extensive cir- 
culation, the slightest inacouracies cannot escape 
detection. Z. 

December 24, 1830. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


National Portrait Gallery. Part XXI. 
Fisher and Co. 

Tue portraits in this Part are those of the 
Marquess of Anglesey, a superb engraving ; of 
the Earl of Carlisle, replete with expression 
and excellence ; and of Sir Capt. John Frank- 
lin, strikingly characteristic. Without speak- 
ing of the biographical sketches (as we yet owe 
a notice to Part XX.) we can truly say, that 
three likenesses, of such a quality in art, and 
of such national interest, at twice the cost of 
these, would excite our wonder and admiration. 
Her Serene Highness Marie Thérése, Princess 

Esterhazy. Engraved by Dean, from an 

original miniature by Holmes. M. Colnaghi. 


SoMEWHAT too voluptuous, perhaps, for a 
“Serene Highness ;” but, nevertheless, a very 
beautiful portrait of a very beautiful woman. 
It is the seventy-third of the series of the 
Female Nobility, in La Belle Assemblée. 





The King. From an original drawing of 
J. Jenkins. S. Gans. 

Or the great, and we may add the fortunate, 
popularity of our most gracious sovereign, the 
number of portraits of him of an inexpensive 
kind, which have been published since his 
accession, affords a striking proof. That under 
our notice conveys a strong resemblance of the 
royal countenance. 





* A second letter on the same subject, and signed “ A 
Friend,” has reached us; but the foregoing sup es 
the necessity for publishing more than its concluding pas- 
sage:—‘* The major should know, that the biography of 
men dead before our own times, requires something more, 
and is not to be properly handled by Rough Sketches. 
Rapid Journeys must be changed to reading nights and 
quiet studies, if we wish to become acquainted with the 
contemporaries of our hero—a knowledge not wholly 
superfluous, at least it used not to be considered so. But 
the school-master is abroad, and — is — 
fast, hance, into rance.” it u 
own dase of blame A the anachronism in 
our notice of the volume, we can “y throw ourselves on 
the mercy of our readers. It certainly did not strike us 
at the moment, when, relying on the author, we 4 
lected to compare dates; and thus, in the haste constantly 
attendant upon a periodical of —— appearance, 
shewed less of critical acuteness , we trust, is our 
wont.—Ed. L. G. 
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The Rev. Richard Warner, F.A.S. 
S. C. Smith del.; L. Haghe lithog. 


We do not remember ever. having seen the 
lithographic chalk handled in a more free and 
masterly manner. There is great character 
in the head; and the drapery reminds us of 
Lawrence. 


Sir Walter Scott.—A fine bust of the author 
of Waverley, engraved by Thompson from 
Chantrey, is among the fine-arts novelties of the 
day. It is an ornament to the New Monthly ; 
and if, as is stated, the commencement of a 
series of portraits of a similar kind, we must 
say it bespeaks a good measure of new-year 
activity in our contemporary. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
«« Ivy, holly, and mistletoe, 
Give me a penny before I go.” 
«* Christmas comes but once a year.” 
THE rose, it is the love of June, 
The violet that of spring ; 
Out on the faithless and fading flowers 
That take the south wind’s wing! 
Such craven blooms I hold in scorn— 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


Its berries are red as a maiden’s lip, 
Its leaves are of changeless green ; 
And any thing changeless now, I wis, 
Is somewhat rare to be seen. 
The holly, which fall and frost has borne, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


Its edges are set in keen array, 
They are fairy weapons bared; 
And in an unlucky world like ours 
’Tis as well to be prepared. 
Like the crest of a warrior worn, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


It was so with England’s olden race,— 
But, alas! in this our day 
We think so much of the present time, 
That we cast the past away. 
Let us do as they did ere we were born,— 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


The holly, it is no green-house plant, 
But grows in the common air ; 
In the peasant’s lattice, the castle hall, 
Its green leaves alike are there. 
If its lesson in mind be borne, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 
L. E. L. 





IMPROMPTU, 
On reading the above charming Carol. 

Tne Christmas Carol thou sing’st so well, 

No better I'd wish to know; 
But we | neglect, fair L. E. L., 

For the holly the mistletoe ? 
The one is a prickly, angry leaf, 
The other an antidote to grief. 


Though its berries red, like a maiden’s lip, 
May seem to invite to bliss ; 
They are false as the fruit of the Dead Sea 
shore— 
For the holly tempts not the kiss. 
That joy to the holier plant we owe— 
And so I prefer the mistletoe. 


The warrior spike is a hateful sign 
In the midst of holyday glee; 
Then let the harmless symbol be mine, 
That sprouts from the good oak tree. 
Let fairy and warrior arms bow low 
To the arms twined round ’neath the mistle- 
toe. Ed, L. G. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS DAVISON, ESQ. 


Wiru feelings of sincere sorrow we have to 
announce the death, on Tuesday last, at his 
house in Bedford Row, of this eminent and 
much-esteemed typographer. Mr. Davison was 
so well known to a wide and most respectable 
circle in London, that it needs no eulogy from 
our pen to excite a general sympathy for his 
loss: his memory will long be cherished by the 
numerous friends whom his honourable career 
made for him,—among whom he lived in un- 
blemished mercantile reputation and the warm- 
est social regard, and by whom his grave will be 
truly lamented. He was born at Durham, and 
brought up as a printer, in which business he 
passed forty years in the metropolis, and hy his 
talents and abilities raised it, as a useful art, 
to high distinction. His works, by their cor- 
rectness and beauty, by improvements which 
che made in inks, and other merits, acquired great 
celebrity ; and few, indeed, of his competitors 
could approach the characters of what issued 
from his press. Among the evidences of this, 
we may mention the various editions of Byron, 
Rogers’ Italy, the Keepsake, the Landscape 
Annual, and many other elegant productions. 
To the enjoyments of private life Mr. Davi- 
son was powerfully recommended by his social 
qualities. To his fellows he was kind and 
generous : no man in his station ever performed 
more liberal actions; and not “ brother- 
printers, but many booksellers and authors, 
have been indebted to his prompt liberality for 
effectual assistance, at times when a friend was 
most needed. This is a just tribute to his worth 
asaman. In company, the musical sweetness 
of a voice rarely equalled for compass and ex- 
pression, imparted a charm to his companion- 
ship, and made him every where welcome. 
Though for years subject to periodical illness 
from gout, his death was sudden; no danger 
being anticipated six hours before it took place. 
He has left a widow and family of five sons and 
three daughters ; and if he has not enriched 
them by the accumulation of very great wealth, 
he has, we doubt not, from his large concerns, 








realised a fortable independency, and, for 
the rest, bequeathed them a good name and the 
respect of all who knew him. 

DRAMA. 

ADELPHI. 


In our dramatic criticisms of this week, we 
shall reverse the usual order of theatrical 
notices, and, instead of the line of seniority— 
1. Drury Lane, 2. Covent Garden, 3. Minor 
Theatres—we are tempted to adopt the line 
of desert, and place that house at the head, 
small though it be, which has given us the 
best pantomime. Therefore stand forward, 
Adelphi, with your Grimalkin the Great, or 
Harlequin the King of the Cats; and a very 
Tybalt in his way. Beginning with the over- 
ture, a right pantomimic prelude, by Rodwell ; 
the thing is full of bustle, drollery, excellent 
changes, good scenery, and wonderful feats, 
to the final drop of the curtain. The Colum- 
bine (Miss Stallard) is a plump and pretty girl, 
not wanting in activity; and though we have 
seen greater grace, we have seldom seen greater 
spirit. She has more of the English than the 
Italian or French in her ; and is consequently 
a favourite with the public. But the weight 
of this light piece is laid upon stronger shoul- 
ders, and Harlequin, Pantaloon, Clown, and 
Antico, are admirably performed by Gibson, 
King, Sanders, and Brown. The grotesque 





figures into which these extraordinary per- 
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formers throw themselves, are incredible; and 
we fear (or tather we hope) that nothing 
short of ocular demonstration can convince 
our readers of the possibility of a gentleman’s 
dancing a hornpipe upon his head better than 
most people can do on their feet,—of others 
hopping along on nameless parts, —of living 
pyramids, utterly contrary to all pre-conceived 
notions of humanity,—and of motion, postures, 
&c. &c., not readily to be reconciled with the 
known capabilities of man. Yet all these things, 
and more, are the attractions of every scene ; 
and whether they produce most wonder or mer- 
riment, we are at a loss to determine. A Sabot 
dance, by the four, Harlequin and Antico being 
disguised as females, is capitally done; but the 
whole of the performances is of the genuine 
character which belongs to such holyday enter- 
tainments. Among the metamorphoses, a barrel 
of oysters turned into a punch-bowl and glasses, 
is one of the neatest on a small scale ; while the 
change of a provision-stall into the stocks, and 
vice versa, is one of the cleverest. The Court 
of Chancery into the cage ; the division of An- 
tico into two parts in the doctor’s shop, and 
his resuscitation whole; the clown at table, 
trying to drink a glass of wine and read the 
paper, in which he is whimsically foiled by 
magic movements, and many other tricks, 
afford ample proofs of the talent with which 
Harlequin’s wand is employed on this occa- 
sion. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Ar this theatre an innovation has been ven- 
tured upon, for the purpose of introducing in 
dialogue the comic Hibernian abilities of Power, 
and thereby strengthening the piece by his 
brogue. This attempt is an error in design, 
and a failure in execution. Power .is out of 
his element, and appears with no advantage to 
himself, and, as Harlequin Pat might say, 
with /ess to the pantomime. Our reprobation 
is, however, confined to the introduction. After 
Pat has succeeded in milling the Giant on his 
own causeway, according to the versification of 
the irreverent, old, (and revolutionary) couplet, 
«« God made the great man to walk in the fields, 
But God made the little to trip up his heels,” 
the pantomime commences. Some very beau- 
tiful scenery is displayed. The perspective of 
the castle, the Boyne water, and the ship, are 
among the most effective. But there is little of 
invention, a scarcity of fun, and nothing to 
laugh at, in this expensive gewgaw, which is a 
farther departure from the true spirit of panto- 
mime (so long declining); and though upheld 
to a certain degree by the skill and experience 
of Ellar, Barnes, and Panlo, a rather tiresome 
means of finishing an evening’s amusement, 
scarcely enlivening our souls, yea, after the 
fifth unendurable sepulchral act of the Fair 
Penitent, which realises the foreigner’s old 
joke of every thing being theatrical in England, 
where even funerals are performed. (Vide 
undertakers’ signs passim. ) 





DRURY LANE. 
To decide upon the claims of the rival panto- 
mimes at the great houses to superiority, would 
be a task of no small difficulty. It would be 
alike unfair and inconsistent to inflict condem- 
nation upon the one when preference was not 
deserved by the other. The glory of panto- 
mimes has departed from them, and the dynasty 
of dioramas and panoramas has usurped the 
throne of Grimaldi. The mimicry of natural 
grandeur is offered as a substitute for the 
mimicry of human absurdity. The change is 
lamentably for the worse. in its attempts to 
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represent the grandeur of nature, the stage ne- 
cessarily falls infinitely short of its object; it 
can only do so in diminutive and in deprecia- 
tion; while over human folly it possesses a 
magnifying power, and, by exaggerating, ren- 
ders it the more palpable for censure or for 
laughter. We cannot, then, without reluc- 
tance, give up our laugh at this season, which 
pantomimes, in their proper province, were 
wont to afford us; while, at the same time, 
they were wont to be the best periodical satires 
on the fashions and fooleries of the day ; whereas 
now they are little else than a display of 
“scenery, machinery, decorations, and dresses.”’ 
Mother Carey and her Marine Stores, together 
with a burlesque upon Black-eyed Susan, com- 
pose the introduction to the harleqninade ; and, 
truth to confess, the tricks, changes, tum- 
bles, &c. &c. &c. are, if any thing, duller than 
at Covent Garden. In the dioramic views by 
Stanfield, the Pass of the Simplon, and the 
Schalbet by moonlight, are probably the highest 
efforts to which scenic painting has hitherto 
attained, though the picture altogether is de- 
fective in the want of an adequate termination : 
the Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands, 
though fine, are not a fine finale. 





VARIETIES. 


New Moving Power. — M. Zgiersky, of St. 
Petersburg, the author of several ingenious 
inventions and scientific works, is preparing a 
publication which will shortly appear in Latin, 
in Russ, and in French, and which will un- 
fold some secrets of a nature calculated to be 
generally useful. This publication will con- 
tain the description of a new system for impel- 
ling air-balloons against the wind ; and of the 
application of the same principle to put in mo- 
tion carriages and agricultural instruments, 
without the assistance of horses, or other 
draught animals, and without steam-engines. 

Cholera Morbus.—The Austrian government 
has sent several physicians into Russia to 
study the symptoms of the cholera morbus, and 
ascertain the nature of that dreadful malady. 
A similar mission is contemplated by the go- 
vernment of France. At a recent meeting 
of the French Academy, M. Moreau de Jonnes 
read a paper on the subject, and drew from the 
facts already established the following conclu- 
sions :—Ist, That there is reason to hope that 
the cold of winter in the Russian provinces, 
which are situated between the 45 and 57 
degrees of latitude, will arrest the effects and 
the propagation of the pestilential cholera ; 
Qdly, that, nevertheless, numerous and uniform 
examples give reason to fear that it will only 
be suspended during the winter, and that it 
will recommence its ravages in spring; 3dly, 
that if, unhappily, such should be the case, 
the whole of Europe may be invaded, one part 
after another, according to the opinion of Lord 
Heytesbury, the English ambassador at Peters- 
burgh ; an opinion confirmed by the consider- 
ation that the contagion must acquire new 
strength in passing into climates of a higher 
temperature than that of Russia. 

The French Press.—Le Globe says, ** Under 
the title of * Patriotic Association of the Press,’ 
a society is at present forming, for the pur- 
chase of all the brevets d’imprimeur vacant at 
Paris and in the departments, in order to re. 
tain for the French people the means of pub- 
lishing, by journals, by pamphlets, or other- 
wise, all that may be serviceable to the public 
interest, conformably to law. Every thing 
which issues from these patriotic printing- 
offices will be sold at the cost price.” It is 


difficult to conceive a power more extensive, 
and at the ‘same time more liable to abuse, 
than may eventually be monopolised by such a 
society. 

Unicorns. — An Italian gentleman, named 
Barthema, said to be entitled to implicit credit, 
who has just returned from Africa, states, 
that he saw two unicorns at Mecca, which had 
been sent as a present from the King of Ethi- 
opia to the sultan.— Hobart Town Courier. 

Original Country of the Golden Pheasant.— 
Since the time of Buffon, the golden pheasant 
has been supposed to come originally from 
China, but upon what authority is unknown. 
A passage in Pliny notices this bird by acharac- 
teristic feature, which has been overlooked by 
naturalists, but which cannot be mistaken. 
The golden pheasant has, on each side of the 
head, beautiful orange-yellow feathers, which 
curve into a sort of conch, or ear, and are 
susceptible of voluntary motion. The common 
pheasant does not possess this ornament. Now 
Pliny expressly says: “* Phasiane in Colchis 
geminas ex plumaé aures submittunt subrigunt- 
que.”’? From these facts, Dureau de Ja Malle, 
in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, fixes 
the country of the bird at Colchis or Mingrelia, 
whence we have also the common pheasant, 
whose name is derived from Phasis, the prin- 
cipal river of Colchis. M. Gamba, French 
consul -at Tiflis, is stated to have seen and 
chased the golden pheasant in the chain of the 
Caucasus, where large flocks are found in com- 
pany with the common pheasant. 

Gold Mine.—The Charlestown Gazette an- 
nounces the discovery of a gold-mine in South 
Carolina, which is so productive that it employs 
about five hundred workmen. The metal is 
said to be of singular purity. 

National Armies. —It has been computed 
that, in Prussia, there is one soldier in eighty 
inhabitants ; in Austria, one in a hundred and 
eighteen; in France, one in a hundred and 
forty-two; in England, one in two hundred 
and twenty-nine ; and in Russia, one in fifty- 
seven. 

French Porcelain.—From the year 1810 to 
the year 1814, a beautiful piece of porcelain, 
called *‘ The Tablet of the Marshals,” which 
was placed in the museum at Paris, attracted 
the attention of all the amateurs of the arts. 
The painting upon it was considered to be 
Isabey’s master-piece. It was a monument to 
the glory of the warriors who contributed to 
the triumphs of the memorable campaign of 
Vienna. In the midst was Napoleon on the 
throne; from which emanated rays, bearing 
the names of the various battles fought before 
the victory of Austerlitz. Between these rays 
were the portraits of ‘twelve of the French 
marshals. On the restoration of the Bourbons, 
this magnificent work was expelled from the 
museum. It is now the proparty of an indi- 
vidual in Paris, who has offered it for sale. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. I. Jan. 1.) 

A Popular Sketch of the History of Poland, by Mr. 
W. J. Thoms, editor of the ‘‘ Early Prose Romances.” 
—The In ita; or, Sins and Peccadillos, a Tale of 
Spain, by the author of ‘* The Castilian,” &c. — Obser- 
vations on the present defective State of English Tim- 
ber, the Causes which retard its Growth, together with 
the Means which ought to be ee to 
po the further premature Decay of this valuable 

scription of Property, by P. Lauder, of Cardiff.—We 

with pl that the comedy of The Chancery 
Suit, which entertains us, we know not why, too rarely 
on the stage, is about to appear in print. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Lardner’s Cabinet wedia, Vol. XIV. (Herschel’s 








Cyclo) 
Natural an ll ep. . bds.; Library, Vol. I. (Life 
of Duke of Wellington, by Capt. Sherer, Vol. I.), fep. 


5s. bds.—Dibdin’s Sunday Library, Vol. I. fcp. 5s. bds.— 
Combe on Mental Derangement, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Strangway’s Messiah, a poem, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — Mil- 
lingen’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Major Leith Hay’s Narrative of the Peninsular 
War, 2 vols. 12mo, 1/. 1s. bds.—Thomas’s Serious Poems, 
12mo. 6s. bds.— Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XIII. 
4s. 6d. bds.—Hughes’ Divines, No. VIII. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Borthwick on Prophecies of Daniel, 8vo. 10s. bds.—Mo- 
thers and Daughters, 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. td. bds.— 
Turf, 2 vols. fep. 15s. bds.—Journal of a Nobleman at 
Vienna, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 1s. bds. —Scenes of Life, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds.—Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, 
Vol. II. 4to, 2%. 2s. bds.-—Times’ Telescope for 1831, 12mo. 
9s. bds.—M‘Leod and Dewar’s Gaelic Dictionary, 8vo. 
12. 1s. bds.—Swain’s Beauties of the Mind, post 8vo. 6s. 
bds.—Aldine Poets, Vol. IX. fcp. 5s. bds.—An Only Son, 
12mo. 6s. bds.—Parson’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds.—National 
Library, No. V. 12mo. 6s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 
December. Barometcr. 
Thursday-- 16 30.23 to 30.26 
Friday -+--- 17 29.99 — 29.06 
Saturday -- 18 30.04 30.09 
Sunday -- 19 29.98 29.66 
Monday: --+ 20 29.40 29.65 
Tuesday -- 21 29.76 29.69 
Wednesday 22 29.54 29.34 

Wind variable, prevailing N.W. Except the 16th, 
20th, and 2ist, generally overcast; a little rain and snow 
attimes. Rain fallen, -2 of an inch. 


December. The*mometer. 
Thursday-- 23 | From 33. to 28 
Friday «+--+ 24 _— 
Saturda 25 8.5 — 
Sunday---- 26 12 — 
Monday -+ 27 20. — 
Tuesday -- 28 2. — 29.00 — 29.36 
Wednesday 29 20. 29.61 Stationary 

Prevailing winds N.W and E. Except the 23d and 
24th, generally cloudy, with frequent snow and rain. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Aurora Borealis—On Christmas Day, at half-past 7 
P.M-, a very remarkable aurora borealis was observed 
from the vicinity of Keswick. Long arches of light ex- 
tended from north to west through a sky for the most 
part clear, and almost eclipsed by their brilliance the re- 
splendence of an unclouded and frosty moon. These re- 
mained for some time stationary; when a sullen ruddy 
glow arose in the west, like the dull light of some vast 
and distant conflagration; and from this, as a centre, 
began to diverge streamers of fantastic form, which 
seemed to be composed of bundles of arrowy beams, for 
ever shifting like the movements ofa mighty loom. At 
times, these appeared to press forward onthe gaze with 
almost dazzling lustre; and then again they faded, as the 
light leapt from cloud to cloud, into a pale saffron efful- 
gence. Once they assumed the likeness of Greek cha- 
racters traced out upon the sky. The stars were seen 
distinctly through them. After exhibiting these various 
changes, in awful beauty, for about half an hour, the 
streamers ceased to play; but for some hours afterwards, 
that quarter of the sky retained a softened light, and the 
cloud-like archés were still perceptible. 

Keswick, 27th Dec. 1830. 


Barometer. 
29.36 to 29.46 
29.39 — 29.30 
29.34 Stationary 
29.26 22 


29.16 Stationary 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.’s lines, on 4 ges are inadmissible. 

We do not think the reclamation of Amed Pichot, re- 
specting the fragment taken from the Mercure de France 
into the Keepsake Frangais, of sufficient public interest 
to make a stir about; though we are decidedly of opinion 
that fair and candid dealing in such matters is not only 
the most honest, but also the most beneficial line of 
conduct. 

Messrs. George Barret and John Pye seem to complain 
with more cause, that a print published in the Amulet 
with their names, had previously 3400 wv gee wrought 
off for the Anniversary. Not even steel can do justice to 
artists in this way. 

Mr. Montague Burgoyne’s petition to parliament for 
enclosing 12,00 acres of Epping Forest, does not fall 
within the plan of the Literary Gazette. We neverthe- 
less heartily wish well to every project for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor. 

P., of Crukhowel, is wroth with Dr. Hibbert, or the 
writer ofa a, in the Literary Gazette of Dee. 4, 
for imagining that the dark features of the natives of 
Auverne shewed them to be of a Celtic origin. He 
declares there is no authority or sanction for such a sup- 
position. Non nostritim, &c. 

E. M., who impugns our ¢ occasionally ‘ in 
the use of the subjunctive, or future imperfect,” and, at 
the same time, tells us he is ‘*No (!) grammarian,” 
would, we think, be much puzzled to adduce examples of 
what he contends for. We cannot, however, enter upon 
the controversy. 

Mr. James's letter shall have due attention in our next. 

A second review of the Life of Lord Rodney is pre- 


pared. 
We will endeavour to bring up the arrear of Advertise- 
ments next week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.—The 
Spring Course of Lectures will on Wednesday 

Jan. 19th, 1830. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Williams and Dr. 
Elliotson. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Roots. 

Chemistry—Dr. Burton. 

Anatomy—Mr. John F. South and Mr. Tyrrell. 

Surgery—Mr. Green. 

Midwifery—Dr. Ferguson and Dr. Ashburnam. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. John F. South. 

Botany—Mr. Frost. 

Clinical Lectures will be given. 

Pupils entering to the Surgical Practice of this Hospifal are 
allowed to attend that of Guy's. 

For Particulars, apply to Mr. Whitfield, Apothecary to 

St. Thomas's Hosrpital. 

ANORAMA of MADRAS, painted 


by 
William Daniell, R.A. and E. T. Parris, now exhibiti ig 








M*® STRUTT begs leave to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he has removed from 
Duke Street, St. James’s, to Carlton Chambers, 8, Regent Street, 
where his Sylva Bri i liciee Sy » and other Works 
on Forest T'rees and Woodland Subjects, may be seen. 
, An 8vo. edition of * 
The Sylva Britannica is now published, price 


Two Guineas. 


The Third Number of the Deliciw Sylvarum, 
containing Scenes at Kenilworth, Birchwoods, on the Banks of 
the Dee, at Liangollen, Abeles, on the Banks of the Thames, and 
Aged Oaks at Epping, is ready for delivery. 





7 DINBURGH REVIEW.—Advertise- 
_4 ments, Notices, &c. to be inserted in the General Adver- 
tising Sheet of No. 104 of the Edinburgh Review, are requested 





4th edition, in 3 a vols. to correspond with the Family 
i 


brary, price only 12s. 
EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











For Schools and Young Persons.—Post 8vo. 6s, 


6d. 
NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Per- 
sons at School or College. 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 

«“ Mr. Coleridge has done himself infinite credit by this little 
volume, which displays striking proofs of judgment, learning, 
and g taste. It is designed for the use of young persons at 
school or college, though, in truth, it may be used with advantage 
by persons of all ages. ‘The present volume is only the first ofa 
series intended to be put forth from time to time-”—Sun, 





to be sent to Longman and Co. Paternoster Row, by 
Jan. 8; and Prospectuses, Catalogues, Bills, &c. to be stitched in 
the Number, not later than the 14th. Advertisers will perceive 
the great Advantage of sending their Advertisements and Bills 
early, as they are placed in the exact order they are received by 
the Publishers. 





in the New Road, nearly opposite Gower Street. 
Admittance, One Shilling.—Open from Ten till Dusk. 
e Gallery is well warmed. 


HE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


The Proprietors of this work feel themselves stimulated 
i by the distinguished favour with which it has 








to fresh 
already been received. 

The volumes of the ‘ National Library’ already before the 
world may be confidently appealed to as proofs of zeal on the part 
of the Proprietors, to engage, without regard to expense, the as- 
sistance of writers of high celebrity, and to present to their read- 
ers a series of productions, which, as they are d not with 





MUSIC. 


Popular Journal of Music. 
Price 3s. the first Number for 1831, of 

HE HARMONICON, a Monthly Journal, 
devoted to the Publication of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, and offering a Medium for the Union of Music and Lite- 
rature, by means of Essays, Memoirs, and Criticisms on Musical 
Subjects; together with Periodical Reports of the State of the 

Art in all Parts of the World. 
Each Number wil! contain—I. An Original Biography of some 





ephemeral, but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as 
well as now, be consulted for lively amusement as well as solid 
instruction. 

The Life of the illustrious Byron, by Mr. Galt, who was per- 
sonally known to the poet, has been stamped by the concurrent 
voice of the public with the character of a standard work, au- 
thentic in particulars, and dispassi n judg That it 
should have met with opposition, was an inevitable consequence 
of the task—since the very name of Byron conjures up at once a 
host of angry disputants, who, having each his own theory to 
support, cannot all concur in the statements and opinions of the 
biographer, be these what they may. he memoir in question 
has, however, been so fortunate as already to rise superior to its 
assailants. 

In speaking of the Rev. Mr. Gleig’s History of the Bible, it has 

n said in a contemporary Journal, (Lit. Gaz.) that it would 
be some ground of reproach to the friends of truth, if they had en- 
tirely neglected the new species of monthly publications asa means 
of diffusing religious knowledge among the higher and middle 
classes of society; and the present volume shews, in the happiest 
manner, how well they are adapted to convey that knowledge 
which makes faith more sure, and piety more enlightened.” To 
this has been elsewhere added a commendation which the writer 
may reflect on with unqualified happiness during his life, namely, 
that “ the replies which he has given in different stages of his 
History to the cavils of sceptics, are likely, with the blessing of 
Providence, to arrest the spread of disbelief.” 

_The History of Chemistry, which forms the third volume of the 
National Library, is from the pen of the learned Dr. Thomson, 
of the University of Glasgow; who, in recording the wonderful 
incidents and effects on society which marked the progress of 
Chemistry—in telling of the strange lives of its early students, 
(the Alchemists and others,) and in describing at full the useful 
labours and discoveries of more recent professors—has written a 
book which, while it'is characterised by scrupulous truth, and 
by practical information in every part, possesses much of the 
attraction of romance. 

_The remaining volumes of those hitherto published, are occu- 
| sre by the History of Chivalry and the Crusades; and Festivals, 

ames, and Amusements, Ancient and Modern, by Mr. Horace 
Smith,—which latter is just issued to the public. Of the charm 
of the former subject in an imaginative point of view, and of its 
great utility in illustrating the annals of European nations, it is 
needless to speak; while, as regards the present aythor’s treat- 
ment, the numerous readers of ‘* Richelieu” and ‘ Darnley” 
have, no doubt, from its first announcement, formed high expect- 
ations, which, it is hoped, have now been fulfilled. 

'o these, many other original works will immediately succeed ; 
among which may be mentioned the History of the Royal Navy 
of England, from its first existence; and that of the British 
Army and its Services. Histories such as these, seem, of especial 
right, to belong to an English National Library; and it is con- 
fidently believed by the Proprietors, that the great public interest 
of these subjects will appear not to have been confided to hands 

petent to imp the task. In Biography, too, 

= Proprietors hope to fulfil the expectations regarding this 
ag of Literature, which they understand have been excited 
4 the universal success of their first volume, the Life of Byron; 
PS justification of which hope, they may specify two works as 
forthcoming, namely, ‘¢ a New Life of Shakspeare,” and “ Lives 

of Distinguished Travellers.” 

Such are the principal features of the National Library as far 
as it has already proceeded; and such the nature of some of those 
works in prepat ut, im; d with the belief that it 
ae be an ill-judged and unthrifty economy in the production 
of such valuable works, not to give ample scope to the eminent 
hoomeags who are engaged upon them, and who have, in the vo- 
umes already before the public, increased the size beyond what 
was first plated, the Propri have resolved to fix the 
— of the work at Six Shillings per Volume, being the same as 
aie i coneenpensry series of a similar nature; and the 

es Ww! 
the aoaion ill consequently for the future be sold also at 

n conclusion, the Proprietors trust 

of i ride in © 














4 Pez J —_ not be accused 
F & r belief, that, in the pro- 

~— of their undertaking, they shall be the means of publishing, 
' ow prices, a body of Literature deserving the praise of having 
areracted many, and amused all; and, above every other species 
f eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or excep- 
tion, by the father of a family to the domestic circle. 


_New Burlington Street, Jan. 1, . 
- To Booksellers, Stationers, and Printers. 
A YOUNG MAN, who has for some years 
had the Concern in the 


of an 
above Branches, is desirous of obtainin; 
g a Situation. The most 
respectable references, and security (if required), can be given. 














ters (post-paid), M. C., 9, 


g Composer or Performer —II. Interesting Corre- 
spondence, or original Dissertations on Subjects connected with 
the Science—III. Detailed Accounts of the Opera, Concerts, 
andother Musical Performances of the past Month—IV. Copioys 
Extracts from the Foreign Musical Journals, giving the Reader 
the latest Information of the Progress of the Art and its Profes- 
sors throughout Europe—V. Liberal and unbiassed Accounts of 
all Musical Works as they appear—and VI. Six or Seven Pieces 
of Music, Vocal and Instrumental, English and Foreign, selected 
with care, and printed with a beauty and accuracy that may 
safely challenge competition. 

London: Publish by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, (to whom Communications for the Editors may be ad- 
dressed), and regularly forwarded with the Magazines to all 
Booksellers and Dealers in Music in Town and Country, with 
whom Speci Numbers of the H. i may be seen. 

EW VOCAL MUSIC. 
By Mrs. ROBERT ARKWRIGHT. 

A Third Set of Six Songs, the Words selected, by permission, 
from the Poems of Mrs. Hemans, the Marquess of Montrose, Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., and Thomas Campbell, Esq. Price 10s. 6d. 
containing the “ Pirate's Farewell,” ‘« Alice Brand,” the ** Two 
eo * Love Song,” “ Treasures of the Deep,” “ Eternal 

ope.” 





Single Songs. 
Beth Gelert, 3s. Rose, thou art the sweetest 
Greek Exile, 2s. 

One Hour with Thee, 23. 
Pirate’s Farewell, 2s. Treasures of the Deep, 
Poor Louise, 2s. Xarifa, or the Bridal 
Roland the Brave, 2s. dalla, 3s. 

Published by. Power, 34, Strand. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 


of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Fifty- 
three Plates, imperial 4to. on a new Plan; coloured, 2. 2s.; full 
coloured and half-bound, 2/. 15s. 


Index to the Eton Atlas, 7s. boards. 


A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, in 57 Plates, medium 4to. reduced from the above, 
and including two complete Indices of the Ancient and Modern 
Names, 30+. coloured; in green cloth, full coloured and half- 
bound, 2/. 2s. . 7 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography, in 26 Plates 
medium 4to. with an Accentuated Index of all the Names, 15s. 
coloured and half-bound. : 

An Atlas of Modern Geography, in 30 Plates, 
medium 4to. with an Index ofall the Names, 16s. coloured and 
half-bound. 

Compiled from original A 
Discoveries. By A. Ar 
Soho Square. 


1» 2s. 
of An- 








horities, and the latest 
ith, Hyd to the King, 








Price 3d. 
SHORT ADDRESS to the FARMERS 
of KENT, on the Present State and Recent Actions of 
the Agricultural Labourers. 
Bya siasiag = FARMER. 


180, 

The Kentish Pocket Companion for 1831; 
ey adapted to the Inhabitants of the County of Kent. 
rice 2s. 6d. sheep. 

Ward, Canterbury; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane, London. 


si aE Price 126. cloth boards, ai 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with 

the Notes and Biographical Il! i of Malone. 
Complete in 1 small 8vo. vol. 
This typographical gem will be found more especially adapted 
for the boudoir or drawing-room table than any other volume of 
a similar class hitherto published. 

Also, price 4s. each, in cloth boards, 

The Lyre and the Laurel, 2 vols. of the most 
beautiful Fugitive Poetry of the Nineteenth Century; being the 
Third and Fourth Volumes of Sharpe's Library of the Lelles 








Craig's Court, Charing Cross, 
mmediately attended to. 


Londen, will be i 





from the Dedication of Solomon's 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
~J oO . 

OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in 

the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. 

By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 
«« We have been led to talk of Robinson Crusoe by the narra- 
tive of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way. 
We have perused his work with considerable pleasure.” —West- 

minster Review. 

«* The ‘Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike ordinary travels than this 
diary of a winter’s journey in British America, and a summer 
residence in the woods there. The whole book is written in a 
lively and agreeable spirit.”—Quarterly Review. 

In post 8vo. 94. 6d. 3d edition, P 
Rough Notes, taken during some rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain F. 
Bond Head. 
John. Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Present State of Greece.—3 vols. Bvo. 2. 5s. 
RAVELS in the MOREA. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Topography of Athens, with Plates, 
8vo. ll. 10s. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map, 
Bvo. 18s. 








Printed uniformly with Mrs. Markham’s Histories of England 


and France, 2 vols. 16s. 
SHORT HISTORY of SPAIN, for 
Young Persons. 
By MARIA CALLOTT. 
ith Wood Engravings. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 








2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
} ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George 11. 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
: Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Middle Ages, 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Family Library. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Woodcuts, 5s. 
O. XVII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the Life of Bruce, the African Traveller. 
By Major F. B. HEAD, 
Author of “‘ Rough Notes made during some rapid 
across the Pampas and among the Andes.” 
Volumes published up to the present time, price 5s. each, 
bound in canvass :— 
land 2. Life of Buonaparte 11, Irving’s Columbus 
8. Alexander the Great 12. Southey’s Nelson 
4, 10, and 13. British Artists 14. British Physicians 
5, 6, and 9. History ofthe Jews | 15. British India 
7- Insects 16. Demonology and Witch- 
8. Court and Camp of Buona- craft, by Sir Walter 
parte Scott. 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and II., 

being Vols. I. and II. of the Works of Philip Massinger, illus- 

trated with Explanatory Notes, and adapted to the Use of Fami- 

lies and Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable Passages, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


J ourneys 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. I1.—Africa. 
In small! 8vo. containing above 500 Pages, price 5s. cloth boards, 
illustrated by a Map, and Pians of the Koutes.of Park, and 
of Denham and Clapp with Eng by 
Branston, 


ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and 


ADVENTURE in AFRICA, from the earliest Ages to 

the present Time, with Illustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, 

oology- 

By PROFESSOR JAMESON, JAMES WILSON, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. and HUGH MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Being No. 11. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

On the Ist of October was published, No. I. 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
the Polar Seas and Regions, with Iilustrations of their Climate, 
Geology, and Natural History; and an Account of the Whale 








Fishery. By Professor lie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. With a Chart, and Engravings by Bran- 
ston. Price 5s. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
BSERVATIONS on the History of the 
Preparation for the Gospel, and its early jon ; 
Temple, to the end of the 
First Christian Centary. 
By the Kev. J. COLLINSON, M.A. 
Rector of Gateshead, Durham. 
London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivi 





Lettres. 
Published by John Sharpe, Piccadilly. 





» Bt. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








14 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND: 





HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
EDUCATION. No. I. 
tents: Introduction —on University Education; Oxford, 
in, thos Bancation as homes! roger iy eg — 
varia, -—Educ: ron ie; jan or man College— 
Medical School of Paris — Dissenting Academies — Education 
ometes the Early 1 Dissenters— Polytechnic preg ae wong 4 of - oi 
bargh S onian 


Reviews : Seees toma Se el Soe M'raveller; 
Egypt, Nubia, &c.—on the es and Somaneee of the Chief 
Nations of Anti juity, ati ren; Egypt—Tables of 
me Sat may mt a of Arith- 

utler’s Ancient A 


anual of Ancient cay Gam 
am — Pinnock’ 


London : Charles ee Pall Mall East. 
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A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for January. 
The First Loy on of a new Volume is enrithed 

a splendid Engraving by Dean, from an exquisite miniature by 

olmes, of the beautiful Portrait of Her Se erene Highness the 


ing the most fashionable Dresses. 

the Letter-press Department from Contributors of acknowledged 
merit, and execu’ as it is with all the aids of modern improve- 
ments in typography—will combine to render this Number as 
attractive as Do of its predecessors. Price 3s. éd. 

Lady Durham’s Portrait, from a Painting 
8 Sir Thomas Lawrence, will embellish the February Number. 

ublished by Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 

nburgh ; and J. M. Leckie, Dublin. 
The Proofs by M. deenasinanee 23, —— Street. 





Dr. eodeas’s Cabinet Library. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. the First Volume of the 


ILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD 
eee 7 t the DUKE of RL O ZO. in 2 vols. 
CAPTAIN MOYLE SHERER. 
Being the Flee Volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
To be published, 
Feb. 1. Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs in 1830. 1 vol. 
March 1. French Revolution of 1830, by ‘I. B. Macauley, Esq. 


ng 1. Military Memoirs of Wellington. Vol. II. 
| 1. Life and Reign of George 1V. 3 vols. Vol. I. 
rinted for ee Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Works published during the week by Leagan, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green. 


" P 
HE POLITICAL LIFE of the Right 
Hon. GEORGE We ag Ser his Acceptance of 
the Seals of the Foreign Di 1822, to the 
Period of his Death, in August, 1827; - Mg with a Short Ke- 
view of Foreign Affairs subsequently to that Event. 
By A. G. STAPLETON, Esq 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s. beards. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
Year 1831, containing Memoirs of celebrated Persons who have 
died in 1829, 30. In 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Contents.—Sir Charles Vinicombe Penrose—the Right Hon. 
George Tierney—Sir cove e Montagu—His Majesty a ee a 
Fourth—Lord Redesda! ir Charles Rrisbane—Dr. 

Thomas ee ieee James—Sir ‘Thomas Pl e 
Somerville—Sir Charles Morice Pole, Bart-—William Bulmer, 
Esq.—Sir Eliab Harvey—the Right Hon. William Huskisson— 
Major-General David Stewart—William Hazlitt, Esq.— Major 


Rennel, &c. &c. 
Also may be had, 
The preceding 14 volumes, 15s. each. 


The Talba; or, Moor of Portugal. By Mrs. 
Bray, Author of the “ gn Hoods,” “ Fitz of Fitz-Fard,” &c. 
In 8 vols. it Bvo. 1. 72. boat 

«« Mrs. y sees with the eye ofa ainter; and one great merit, 
that aes coosnneg os as regards manners, costume, &c. her 
pages im mestably ponens ese volumes must add, therefore, to 

already hig! epahertty. itera “Writing 

A Memoir of the Life, ritings, and Cor- 
yempentmee of James Currie, M.D. F.R.S. of Liverpool, &c. &c. 
Rdited by his Son, William Wallace Currie. 2 vols. 8vo. with 

Portrait, price 1/. 8s. : 

Pen Tamer ; or, the History of an Old Maid. 
By the late Mrs. H. M. Bowdler. Post 8vo. with Plates, 10s. 6d, 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 6th 
edition, in 8vo. 18s. cloth boards. 

«« Colonel Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
«Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackwood's Magazine, August 1830. 

The Magazine of Natural History, and Jour- 
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Conducted by J. 
continued every Two M 

Youn Bs. 6d. 
Also may be had, 


Vol: ITT. just completed, 21s. boards; and 
Vols. I. and 11. 18s. each. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY, price @s. 6¢. 

The January Number contains—The Camp of Wallenstein, a 
new Translation, capresis for this Magazine—'n the Punish- 
ment of Death—After the Battle— Narratives of the French Re- 
volution—Dr. Phillpott, the Bishop—Cruthers and Jonson, or the 
Outskirts of Life—Epi; s from the French—Galt’s Third Let- 
ter on West Indian Slavery—Swing’s Letter to Oliver Yorke— 
Literary Sketch of Dr. Maginn, with a full-length Portrait—Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the Vote by Baliot—Some Passages from 
the Diary of a late Mr. St. Ji n Long—Inscriptions ; Life, 
Dea 's Life of Mrs. Jordan—the Polish In- 
quumsetion--hictanee ane pe eeaeton, Sree Adminis- 
tration, and Things in general—Li ag &e. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, 3 John Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and Grant and Co. ‘Dublin, 


F.L:S. 0. 7, (to 
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Works on Natural 
RINCIPLES of ‘GEOLOGY; 
being an Attempt to explain senpeeny Changes in the 
Earth's Surface, by ag p Sones operation. 8yo. 
illustrated with numerous W: "| Plans, rie. Pal. I + lie. 
By oe BS LY 7 F.R 
Secretary of 


F ical Soctety ye 
“It is very in han pone my be read 
every one who takes an interest in = ne Toh of aaa 
”"—Jameson's Phi; ical Jou 
tthe pe ate rian id, er pen te egs ot 
w it the impress and researc’! 

aes of the a ox nature of the sub- 
ject, the depth and general j justness of the author's views come 
recommended to us the perspicuous and elegant language in 
which they are sinned We cannot moras! this notice of the 
volume without strongly 

2. The Journal of a Naturalist. 3d edition, 
foolscap 8vo. with numerous Additions and Improvements, Plates 
and Woodcuts, 15s. 

——_——. Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 

“ The author of the charming —— before us has produced 
one of the most i books to have seen for a 
long time.”—New Monthly Magasine, June 1829. 

« The success of this interesting book, which has now reached 
a third edition, is a tolerable p of its merits. No one can 
have looked through its simple boy eager pages without plea- 
surable feelings.”—Asiatic ; Journal, Se Tr 1828, 

3. Consolations in Travel ; or, the last Days 
ofa ee, By Sir Humpbay Davy, i late President of | 
Royal Society. In J vol. Printed with ¢ 
6s. anew tion. 

Pag have been " greatly delighted with this work."”—Monthly 
evtew, 

«« The work is of a very superior character, elaborately written, 
full of most ingenious theaghts, with some passages of grea 
beauty.”—Asiatic Jou 

Also, by the same Author, 

4. Days of Fly-F ishing, a new edition, with 

7 and Woodcuts, 
5. The Zoology of North America, Part I. 
containing the Quadrupeds. By John Richardson, M.D. Surgeo: 
of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin. Tliustrated b by 
Twenty-eight spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer, 4to. price 


Md. Ms. 6d. 
* ¢ Pubtiches pa the Authority and Patronage of 
Mayesty’s Government. 

6. The Zooloy of North America, Part II. 
containing Birds. By John Richardson, M.D. With Fifty 
coloured Engravings, drawn on Stone, by W. Swainson, Esq. 
and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. In the press. 

7. The Natural History of Insects, embel- 
lished with numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. (to becompleted in two 
vols. 2d edition, small 8vo. 5s. 

8. Outlines of Geology ; being the Substance 
of a Course of Lectures YY at the weed em anew 
edition. By W. T. Brande, F.R.S. Posi 

9. Hooker’s Botanical Miscellany, Numbers 
I. II. IIL. forming Vol. I. Royal 8vo, with 75 Blates, 10s. 6d. each 
eher, A few Copies of Nos. I, and II. with Plates coloured, 
price 

10. Journal of the ‘Royal Institution, No. I. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 6s, 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 














Published ws j Messrs Treuttel and Co, 30, Soho Square, 
0 be had of all Booksellers. 
USSOLA- ‘per lo STUDIO PRATICO 
della ae ITALIANA, per ordine di Diffi- 
culta, &c. Da F.C. ALBITES, di Roma, &c. &c. 
n 1 vol, 12mo. price 7s. 
This elegant work rs principally intended for Young Ladies, 
and yo be found extremely useful in Epistolary Correspond- 
ence, 





YHE LIFE and SERVICES of CAPTAIN 
PHILIP BEAVER, R.N. mat Sgr M.S. Nisus. 

By Captain W. H. SMYTH, R.N. K.S.F, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
“There is much in the volume which will be interesting to 
the general reader, and a professional student may derive from its 

perusal — valuable eRe for — conduct.”—Monthly Review. 
« The volume before us es the honour of ranking with 
the lately published Memoir of Lord Collingwood, between whose 
character and that of Captain Beaver there exist some points of 

similitude. We predict that it will — popular, and we 
trust that it is the harbinger to other works of the same kind from 

the same pen.”— United Service Journal, 
See also the Quarterly Review, No. LXXXII. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. >» price lu. 
THE, SEA KINGS in ENG LAND; an 
Historical Romance of the ‘Time of Alfred. 
e Author of the “ Fall of Nineveh.” 
Printed for Hopert bw sg Edinburgh ; and Whittaker 
ne 


w ho have very nearly ready, 
Tales of a Grandfather ; being "Stories taken 
from the History of France. By Sir' Walter Scott, Bart. 3 small 
vols. uniform with Tales from Scottish History. 





Now publishing, in Ten Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, 
IBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. bar a LIFE of the Author. 
B ALEXANDER CHA MERS » Esq. F. A.S. 
Anda es z don Stee hand ly printed in 
portable vol. one 8v0. 
Part IT. will be published on the Ist of Jan. 
London: — oe T. Cadell, —a and the 


t Proprietors. 

Part I. of the Works of William Robertson, 
D.D. with a Life of the Author, by Dugald Stewart, F.R.S. Edin. 
and a Portrait, engraved on Steel, will be ublished on the ist ef 
Februarynext. Tobe completed in Ten Monthly Parts, forming 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 











Interesting vom just published. 
Mou and DAUGHTERS, a Tale of 


the Year 1830. In 3 vols. post 8vo- 


Il, . 
Scenes of Life and Shades of Character. 
Edited by A. A. Watts, Esq. _ 


Field Sports of the ‘North. By L. Lloyd, 
Esq, 2d edition, in 2 vols. Svo. with great Additions, and seve- 
tal new Pilates. 


Maxwell. | By the Author of * Sayings and 


Doings.” In 3 vols. 


The Persian Atveman, forming a Sequel 
tothe Kuzzilbash. By J.B. Frazer, Esq. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
Stories of American Life. Edited by Mary 


Russell Mitford. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


VII. 

The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the 
Distinguished Persons of his Time, By James Northcote, Esq. 
R.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Titian. 

VII, 

The Heiress of Bruges, a Tale, by T. Col- 
e | ley Grattan, Esq. Author of “Highways and Byways,” “ Traits 
of Travel,” &c. New and cheap edition, in 3 wane. post ~~ 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Beslingsen & 
In small 8vo, 58. cloth boards, with a Portrait ‘(to be continued 
er Month), V: 
HE SUNDAY LIBRARY; or, the Pro- 
testant’s Manual for the Sabbath Day; being a Selection 
of Sermons from most eminent Divines o! ibe Church of Eng- 
land, Freee — Fd — Century; with occasional Bio- 
Sketc an: 
— By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
Rector of Se. Mary's, » Bxpanstee a ; and Vicar of 
» Suffolk: 
Printed for Longman, 4 Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Sir Walter Scott's New Tales of a Grandfather 
In 3 small vols. —_ oy Plates, pase 10s. 6d. uniform with 
from Scottish H ATE 
ALES of. Py GRANDFA HER; being 
Stories taken ms — a a 4 oy 


By Sir W 
Printed for wits Baisbergh “an Whittaker 
Co. London, 


Of whom may bo had, new editions of 
Tales of a Grandfather, First, Second, and 
Third Series; being € Stories taken from Scottish History. 9 vals. 
M. 11s, 6d. half-beund. 





The Sea Kings in ‘England, a Romance, of 
the Time of Alfred. By the Author of the “ Fall of Nineveh.” 
3 vols. peice 1d. 11s. 6d. 





Chr ietnee Presents and New Year's Gifts. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

In 8 vols, 18mo. with Plates, price 10s. 6d. neatly bound, 

MERICAN STORIES, for Children. 
Collected by MISS MI TFORD, 
Author of ‘* Our Village.” 
In 2 vols. eee * 8vo. with 20 Engravings and a Map, 
. in handsome cloth, 
2. The Picture of India, Geographical, His- 
torical, and Descriptive. 
In 18mo. with 89 Engravings and 5 Maps, 5s. bound and lettered, 
3. Pinnock’s Geography of the British Empire. 
In 12mo. with Frontispiece, 6s. half-bound, 


rn The Young Wanderer’s Cave, and other 


= In 18mo. with many Cuts, 2s, 6d. half-bound, 

5. The Toy Shop ; or, Sentimental Preceptor. 
In 12mo. the 2d edition, 6s, in cloth, 
6. The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
Displayed. 
In 12mo. with coloured Plates, 5s. in cloth, 

7. Letters on Entomology. 

In foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates and a Map, 7s. in cloth, 
8. Stories of Travels in South America. 


ROR irre Sor yon’ 
hed at Stationers’ 


HE ENGLISH MAN’ § “ALMANAC; 


price 2s. 6d.: consisting of Seventy-two closely and ee 

gantly printed pages, and containing, with an unusual number 

of necessary and useful Lists, Tables, &c., a series of curious and 

important Information, now for the first time introduced into an 

Almanac, and calculated to render this a publication of perma- 
nent value to all classes of the community. 

2. he Tradesman’s and M echanic’s Alma- 
nac, price 2s. 6d.; with the same number of pages as the former, 
and which 1s destined for the use and accommodation of that vast 
Body of the State which is engaged im Commerce or the Mecha- 
nical Arts. The Contents of this Almanac have been selected 
with the view of affording to these :mportant Classes information 
and advice directly bearing on their most serious interests. 

3. Moore’s Almanac improved; or, the 
Farmer's and Countryman's Calendar : Kaw g yy = a vast deal of 
Information useful for the Farmer, G nd D: 
founded on the newest Discoveries in Practical ‘Agricaltare and 
4 Economy. 

. The Stationers’ Almanac, on a Sheet of 
Ro = Paper, with an Engraving of the Garden Front of the New 
Palace, Pimlico. Price 3s. 6d. 
Alo the usual variety of Almanacs published by the Company. 
* Lists of the New Ministers are printed for the various 
Almanags, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


15 





12mo. 
MANUAL the "RUDIMENTS of 
THEOLOGY, containing an Abri ent of Bishop 
Tomline’s Elements, an Analysis of Paley’s vidences, a Sum- 
mary of Bishop Pearson on reed, and a Brief Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop Burnet, together 
with other Mi Matters with Jewish Rites 


&c. — 
and Ceremoniet i the Rev. J. B. SMITH, 
Of Christ College, Cobelages 3 Rector of Sotby, Perpetual Curate 
of Bamburgh, lead Master of Horncastle Grammar School. 
Printed for C., J.,G., and F. R St. Paul’s C 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
AVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. 
This edition has now been Nineteen Months in the 

course of publication, and the following complete Works have 
appeared :— 

* averley, in 2 keg and Mannering, in 2 vols.—The Anti- 
quary, in 2 vals.— » in 2 vols.—The Black Dwarf—Old 
Mortality—The Heart of M id-Lothian—The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and the Legend of Montrose, in a Series of 7 vols.; and 
Ivanhoe, in 2 vols. 

Volume Eighteenth of the Edition, which 
tery, with an I by the Author, 

S. Newton and A. Chisholm, was published 














and seman y by G. S. 
on Ist of November. 

Volume Nineteenth, which completes the 
Monastery, illustrated by David Wilkie, principal Painter in Or- 
dinary to His Majesty, and A. Fraser, was published on Ist of 
December. 

Volume Twentieth, which commences the 
Abbot, will appear on the Ist of January. 

The above Novels and Romances are illustrated with thirty- 
eight Designs, by the first Artists, engraved on Sapcete Steel 
Plates, and sell for 5s. each volume, in crimson clot’ 

In order to meet the wishes of many who desire “4 possess the 
Waverley Novels, if they can procure the same in monthly vols. 
the Proprietors have resolved to commence a Re-Issue on the Ist 
January next, beginning with Volume First, to be continued 
pleted, on the lst day ofeach month, till the whole is com- 
plet 


ee The New Edition will be distinguished from the present 
bya —— label, but without differing from it in any other 
respec 
Suseibers will be so good as to give in their Names as early 
ossible to their respective Booksellers. 
Printed ‘or ete ie Edinburgh ; and Whittaker 


mn. 
vings are to be seen in the 


Cc 
Specimens of the Work and En 
reat Britain and Ireland. 


_ ot every Becket Bookseller in 

THE THEATRICAL | LIBRARY, 29 vols. 
price 61. 13s. boards. f 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Theatres, 

an elegant Pocket Edition of the Acting Plays, containing 217 of 

the best t Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, Farces, Melo-Dramas, and 

in the London Theatres, emb 


age ‘s rng omy og 
Price 7s. or on a fine e 10s. Vols. 60 and 61, containing 
ISTORY of of the. WAR of INDEPEND. 
_ in GREEC 
By THOMAS. KEIGHTLY, Esq. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
nburgh. 
Where we™ be had, just published, Vols. 57, 58, and 59, 
containing a complete edition of 
Memoirs of Napoleon Buonaparte, from the 
French of M. Fauvelet Bourrienne, Private Secretary to the Em- 
peror. By John 8S. Memes, 


If-bound, a 3d edition 
THE POETICAL PRIMER, consisting of 
Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
selected and arranged essively, for the Use of Children. 
B Mrs. LAWRENCE. 


John urray, Albemarle Street. 





‘ols. foolscap 8vo. 
RACTICAL LECTURES: on the HISTO. 
RICAL BOOKS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. HENRY LINDSAY, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Wimbledon, Surrey. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





« We know, from the best political authority now living in 
England, that the writer’s accounts are perfectly b by 
facts. (bememsenatess< Gazette. 


O 


In 1 vol. foley 8vo. price 12s. 


SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Including Pleasures of Memory, Human Life, &c. &c. A new 
edition, embellished with Fifty Engravings on : Wood, from the 
Designs of T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. 
S aeee for T. C adell, Strand. 
this volume as an acceptable 
present to young persons at the present season. 


EMOIR of an EMPLOYK, 
to the King. 
By EDWARD SCHEENER, Esq. 
Of the Foreign Office 
« Rien n'est plus dangereux que d’avoir raison quant les 
gens accredités ont tort.”—Voltaire, 
Printed by S. M‘Dowall, Leadenhall Street. 


It is 





‘sheet 


New Year's Presents, &c, wey: 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. neatly bound, with Plates, price 5s. to be 
ready with the Magazines, on the Ist of January, 
ESTIVALS, GAMES, and AMUSE. 
MENTS, Ancient and Mod 
By HORACE 8 MITH, Esq 
Au thor rE peerage House,” Cc. 
Forming the Fifth Number of the Metical Library. 

The Book of the Seasons, by William and 
Mary Howitt. In small 8vo. with numerous Vignettes. 

The Historical Traveller, by Mrs. Charles 
Gore. In small 8vo. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, 
being an Attempt to illustrate the First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, by the Aid of popu ular Toys and Sports. 2d edition, 
in small 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 

Also lately published, 

The Life of a Midshipman ; a Tale, founded 
on Facts, and intended to correct an injudicious predilection in 
Boys for the Life ofa Sailor. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with beautiful 








» now 
with 30 highly finished Portraits of celebrated Performers, and 
200 Engravings of interesting Scenes. 
Published by John Cumberland, Camden Town; and sold by 
Strange, Paternoster Row 
A new Play is — wagalenty every Tuesday, nanan 6d. 


In 1 beautiful vol. foolscap 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
HE SONNETS of SHAKSPEARE and 
MILTON. 
Also, price ls. with 6 humorous Designs, 

Satan in Search of a Wife, with the whole 
Process of his Courtship and Marriage, and who danced at the 
Wedding. By an Eye-Witness. 

nena: Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 
The Keepsake. 
Price One Guinea, bound in crimson silk, 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1831. 
London : Mees for ~ Pr rietor, ~ Hurst, Chance, 
and Co, 65, St. Paul and Chaplin, 
Cheapside. 





Where ctu 
A few Copies of Large Paper, for 1829, 


rt 1831, with Proof Impressions on India paper, price 2. 12s. 6d. 
each. 


With One Hundred Engravings = Wood, Vol. I. price 2is. 
HE GARDENS and MENAGERIE of 


the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY DELINEATED, being 
Descriptions and Figures in Ilustration of the Natural History of 
the navies Quadrupeds in the Society's Collection. 

Vol. II. which is in will this Depart- 
ment of the Work. The whole will - comprised ia Three Vols.; 3 
Two of Quadrupeds, and One of B 

The Work is also publishing in Nusabers. No. XIII. contain- 
ing Three Sheets of the Volume of Birds, is now ready, 2s. Gd. 

London : dua vere by John Sharpe, Piccadilly. 
Printed on the | best large F vy in 4to. price, half- bound, extra 
enlarged, 9s.5 enlarged, 6s.; small edition, 4s, 6d.; sewed, 3s. 

ICHARDs's | U N IVERSAL DAILY 

REMEMBRANCER for 1831, ee a Diary for 

Bills Due, &c. and a Variety of 

Information, pr hare to the Use of Attorneys, Bankers, Mer- 
chants, and all Persons of Basiness. 

Printed by and for C. Richards, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing 
Cross; and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, —" coy and Co, 
Stationers’ Court; Hurst, Chance, and Co. Paul’s Church- 
yard;"8. Low, Lamb's Conduit Street; and all Booksellers and 
Stationers in Town and Country. 











12s. a 3d edition 
LEMENTS. ‘of RHETORIC; comprising 
the Substance of the Article in the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana, with Additions, &c. 
y RICHARD WHATELY , D.D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s me rok late Fellow of Oriel College, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, London; and 
J. Parker, Oxford. 





The History of Africa, Ancient and Modern, 
with several Engravings. In small 8vo, neatly bound, price 4s. 

The Lives of Remarkable Youth.. In small 
8vo. price 4s, neatly bound, with Portraits of the Princess Victo- 
ria, Sir T. Lawrence, &c. 

Historic Anecdotes of France. In small 
8vo. price 4s. with Portraits of Marie Antoinette, Francis I., 
Henry IV., and Louis XIV. 

as Colbera and Wishesd Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


‘IRST PRINCIPLES ‘of, MEDICINE. 
a ee BILLING, M.D. 

Fellow of the I ores cance of Physicians, Lecturer on the The- 
ory and Practice and on Cl _— Medicine in, and 
Physician to, the te ‘ion ital, &c, &c. 

Printed for T. and G. Underwood, =, Fleet Street. 





Price 11. 8s. boards, illustrated by above Forty Vignettes, from 
the Designs of Messrs. Stothard and Turner, R.A. 


7 Ah Fe 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Printed for T. Coast, Strand; and E. Moxon, 
rg: ew Bond | Str 
d this a as a most 
splendid Christmas Presen 


a Poem. 


Itis 








Rivington’s Miniature | Rditions. 
ILSON’S “ Bishop) INTRODUCTION 
to the HO SACRAMENT, with the Communion 
Service annexed. 


Wilson’s (Bishop) Sacra Privata. 


Andrews’s (Bishop) Devotions, translated by 
Dean Stanh 
*,* The above are neatly and uniformly printed, and have 
each a Portrait, engraved by Dean, pete 2s. each, bound in black 
sheep; 2s. n black calf; and 4s. 6d. in morocco. The two 
first, or two last Works, may be had bound ye price 
3s. 6d. in black Sats 4s. in black calf; and 6e. 6d. in morocco. 
Printed for C. 2 a ,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 





In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. boards, with a Memoir of the Author, 
and Portrait, the 11th edition of 
EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 


exemplifying — Ma 


KING. 
Printed for C., J., G.,and F. Rivin m, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
the Memoirs of a Family in the North. 12mo. 7s. 

2. The Beneficial ects of the Christian 
sae ae’ on Domestic Happiness. 12mo. Bs. 6d. 

. A Tour in France, in 1802. 2d edition, 

3s, 





tion, foolscap 8vo. 5s. s. Od. 
ASTERN “SKETCHES, in Verse. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Royal 8vo. with a Portrait and Fift 


ECTURES on SCUL 
iy JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. - A. 

= Ars before the President and Members of the 

pyre With a brief Memoir of the Author. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TURE Tilustrations, 2/. 2s. 


As delivered b: 
Royal Ac: 


ith a Portrait, 2 vols. 8 


HE LIFE E and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late ADMIRAL RODNE 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, MAJOR- (GENERAL MUNDY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In royal 8vo. (printed uniformly with the Clerical Guide), 


price 18s. boards, 

PATRONI ECCLESIARUM ; or, a List of 
the Patrons of the Diente Rectories, , Visage Per- 
— Curacies, Ch owed L the 
ited Church of England ond Ireland; with the Valuation 
annexed of all Livings not exceeding 150/. per Annum, as returned 

to Parliament in 1818. 
Printed for C., J., G.. and F. Rivington, St. Sate Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal! 


NCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS; or, 


Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. This 
Work is complete in 24 closely = 4to. Volumes, and is illus- 
trated with 1526 Engravin ice 21. each vol. 
London: Published by ‘ones and \Sen, 17, Ave Maria Lane. 





iterary Presents. 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
Third edition, with Illustrations, 15s. 
2. Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Vol. I. with 
“— Bvo. 15s. 
. Washington Irving’s Works :— 

1. The Sketch Book. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s, 

2. Bracebridge Hall. 2 vols. 16s. 

3. Tales ofa Traveller. 2 vols. 16s. 

4. Life of Columbus. 4 vols. 8vo. 9/. 2s. 

5. The Conquest of Granada. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


4. Hallam’s Middle Ages, 4th edition, 3 vols. 


5. History of England, 3 vols. 36s. 
6. Bp. Heber’s Indian Journals, 3 vols. 


vo. 36s. 

7. Southey’s Life of Nelson, pocket vol. 5s. 

8. Modern Voyages and Discoveries : 

1, Captain Parry's Five Voyages to the North Pole, with very 
many Plates. 6 pocket vols. 24s. 

2 Captain Franklin’s Two Journeys to the Polar Sea. Four 
pocket vols. 20s. 

8. Denbam’s and Clapperton’s African Discoveries, now first 
printed in 4 pocket vols. with Illustrations, 20s. 


9. Captain Head’s Rough Notes across the 
-— and chesney the Andes. 9s. 6d. 
0. rge Head’s Forest Scenes and Ad. 
B.: in — ilds of America. 
11. Author of the Subaltern’ 's Campaign at 
Washington and New Orleans. &s. 6d. 
12. Byron’s Works, complete in Six pocket 
vers 27s. with the exception of Don Juan. 
. Romances of Eastern Life: 
1. Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 2 vols. 
2. Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek, 8 vols. crown 
8 i 
3. Pr hohnng of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. 21s. 
4. Hajji Babain England. 2 vols. 15s. 
5. Sir John Malcolm's Sketches of Persian Life and Manners. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


14. Croker’s Irish Fairy Legends, 3 vols. 36s. 
15. Hon. Agar Ellis’s True History of the 
Man in T oe Mask. 10s. 6d. 


i 6. The Gold-Headed Cane, in post 8vo. 
“7. Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England, 


new edition, 3 vols. only 10s. half-bound. 

18. Mrs. Markham’s History of England 
for Young Persons, with Wood Rageaving#. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. ; 

and History of France, 2 vols. 16s. 

19. History of Spain, upon the Plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories. By Mrs. Calcott. 2 vols. 16s. 

20. Stories from the History of England, 
for Children, 10th edition, 3s. half-bound. 

21. Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Conver- 
sations, 4th edition, printed to correspond with the Family 
Library. In 3 pocket vols. price only 12s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| vo. 36s. 








Trice 12s. in rich crimson si 
punsiteeane SOUVENIR 
beatae Wasi 
ies in 8vo. with Proofs on 
of the P eee ms a Portfolio, imp. 
fe gs Ran = Ore, row, and Green. 


New Year's : Gift. for I 1831, with Nine 


wings. Edited by Mrs. Alaric Woes. Price 8. ele- | P¥i 


half-bound in ‘Turkey morocco. 
sa baat NEW: MONTHLY’ MAGAZINE. 


‘anya, aeabefeed rogress of the New Monthly Maga- 
- during the r 





ear, has been a source t0e of gratificacion to 
although they ‘hi and believe that no 
prominent defect ha om "existed, they Seer ve that = kone ae 
mprored: adding one or two new ! features to those by whic 
it is als iy a ingui and by inet d activity in the 
gene! ment. ; 
The New Monthly M ine will theref< the 





itrand, a new Annual, 


RIST, “fltustrated by Fifty 
$ —s ou ‘ous Vignettes, from Draw- 


In ‘post 8vo. Prigg: 1s. 


“an entertaining and pleasant book 
Ce he 
royce 

ortable."-Literary Gasette. 


Forget Me Not for 1831, 


very pretty = alee is the first to take Fed field, and, as 
usual, does Went credit to the taste and industry of the peal 
pon ith most justifiable vanity to its success, no’ 
am but in more remote countries: and. traly it may 
le ever a sultry day by the Ganges. "Literary Gazette. 


ermann’s Juvenile Forget. Me Not for 


ice Bs. 
‘e cannot but this’ 0 our young. fends ought jf be very 
py in the prospect before them ere is a little book witha 
beautiful outside and an 1 entertaining inside; pretty pictures, 


pretty tales, and pretty pepe" '—Literary Gazette. 





1831 with vondued claims to.thet public: support it hea.eo 
enjoyed. Am . 
the! ae rt cb introduce into the M we a series of Lite- 
rary Sketches, or estimates of the genius of the principal authors 
of the day, d by » As, in 
these times ofintellectual ertility.. the series must include many 
writers comparatively new to fame, the plan naget be admitted to 
some novelty. . 


ts 1 








to)the ae unremitting 
ration of the most 





e P led, 

exertions in continuing to secure the 

_ and _ writers of ihe a <prteygae and the Margy sor sa, a 

being permit eedom from 

cree cry in i conrerns their i opitions toh 7 — 

With tics of the hey i 

feel it Inacensary to state that it will Hee hn 9 in the 

course it*has so long and so. invariably maintained. If its senti- 

ments ly accord with those of the individuals who at pre- 

sent intluence the destinies of the country, it is because the go- 

vernment has happily taken the form which, for yeats, has been 


es in the of the New Monthly as most 
=. ve to the 





interests of Great Britain. '. lt is, however, 

to men than-to measures that its support will ne extended : — 

pe og nee a a gts pd Hy 

jeason rience, an ave pro dar} t 
ofall nations The'sentiments of the wank ween eine 

yc ngmembioe 2 va boldly, Tedueoced by ae 


ated om ustice. 
N.B._ The First Number for t aoe ew Year un be published on 
Soon: and thosb who desire to avail. themselves of 
the occasion for commencing the Work, are requested to transmit 
their orders to their respective eS ane a 
Printed for Henry t olburn and tley, .. a 
New Burlington Street. 


LACK WOOD” s sDaNpURGE 








ust. rece ogg ah 
ary b 
urned Head. The Wife—VIII. vig * 
Delta—IX. The last Song of Sappho. 
SF meg A x weoesed »By the SeeeXe. 
cesuscene—7i)- Parliament- 


oben Os ‘s, George Steset, 
r@h apd T. Cadel), Sttand, London. 


O ESSAYS on “the * GEOGRAPHY of 


ANCIENT “AS poo intended: partly: to it the, 


HE TEMPLE of PHeEERAWerna. In 


3 vols. post 8vo. * 


“ He looked, and saw wide terri 


Before him, towns _ Wis Fy 
, Cities of men, th ety ests and towers, 
Concoarse in threatening war, 
Giants of mighty bene, apd bold emprise.’ 
The Chapters of Vol. I. 


1. The Ship and the Galley 
2. The ee et of 


8. Fane ofa 5 dread Potentate 


6. Festival of a Divinity 
7. The House of Histo 
8 The Archives of Primeval 
imes 
9. The Dispersion 
10. An Exodus 
11. The Island of Wealth 


12. The Senato: 
13. ‘The Island of of Fertility 
©14.'An Hour of Dismay 

15. ead = a 
16. The Hill of 

17. The Bloody one 

18. ‘Banishment of a Seer 

19. ‘Threatening War 

20. Conflagration among the 

ountains 
21. The Des 


er 
22. The Land of Poetry. 


SERM 
Fellow of Trinity ‘o 


the Mayor and C 
ay oye at thei 


7 oa 


Part 1_— Demet 
IL,—Zoolog, 


London: Samp 
Hurst, Chance, 


E R N ‘E 
LORD BYRON. 
J opt Rurray, Albemarle Street. 


IN on the PRESENT ‘TIMES. 
Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D. 


3s. 6d. , 
R; a Tragedy. 


, and Lecturer of St. Nicholas. 


lege, Oxford 
Delivered in thé Parish Church of St. Helen, Abingdon, before 
nti on Sunday, December 5th, 1830, and 


y Messrs.’ Raldwin and Cradock; Rivington -—e ee ; 
+ Houghton, | 161, Bond Street. 


y prin rice ls. 
K +o ‘faDGE tie te PEOPLES ot 
i ORR 


and Beeav 
Oa ‘ribs, ‘Editor of ** Laconics.” 


or, the 


Ill. “Origins a rere ye) will be published Jan. 1, 1831. — 
. eee papeve Coneate Street; and 
0. 


it. Paul’s Churchyard. 








and of his O 


eee. 2 Da ° ~ 


Byv0. 6s. Gd. 
EMOIR of the LIEE, of ' HENRY. 
phe pom nat Mier Uomvotiaating awyeesd of France; 





Portions of the French ie 
Account of “ie 


ane: an, Historical sing cee | - 
SBUALER, ta . j 





On the Ist of January 


being the Vi 
of Columbus. 


Formi: 


naparte, with a Portrait of 
e Jobn 





O. XVITI. OF the 
agd A 


BOOKS IN ., ‘PRESS. 


swith Plates and a Map, 53. 
panty LIBRARY, 


of the C 





GTON IRVING. 


Life of Columbus. 
~or Demonology and 
Bart. 

and. Camp of Buo- 
urle Street. 


e . 





Vicgr of mba. 3 . aroun the Edinburghi Academ 
a e. ' 
. "Murray, Albemarle Street. -¥ F 


HITTAKER?’S* MAGAZ INE for for 
January, thes first Nuinber of a New Volume:contains 
1831—J1. Brougham’s New Law 
anaes yaad. st antl present 
VI. A Glance at-Tetuan 

pram -De, Foe, his Life and Writ- 
Cale of the Days of ‘error—X. Last Words 
ae Bore of the Colonies—XII. Notes on 
nisters—Paupers of thie Pension List 
Hypocrites—Expense of the Army 


Ueares dieters 's Comedy- onomy in the Strand— 
Prodigal ity at Pimlico—La Reile All v. Tottenham Street— 
|» Rowan’s Salary—Qua- 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Cot. 

enorme es i's Ay al certain Memes and the Prize. 
iting Pr Otes at Li 
the 








|—Honourable Distinctions and 
+ Riggers of ¥ of ee Anti-Slavery Gang—Sale by 
pam Posy Duke o in Ireland—Reviews 
_ of New Books, Fine ro 9m &e. 
London: Whittaker asa Co.; Waugh and lune, Edinburgh ; 
and J. M. Leckie, Dublin 


“PRELIMINARY. Discov. RSE on the 
», STUDY of NATURA ?, PHI a alg 
J. F. W. HERSCHEL, E 
Being Vol. IV. of “ Dr. lerdeer's Gavbon Ox Cyclopedia.” 
The preceding Volumes of the Cabinet Cycloprdia a 
XI oP iieens of the Western World. Vol. 1 -United St States 
3 vols. Ry EZ E. Crowe. Vol. 1. 
Disco le . Tvand II. 
T. C. Grattan. 


land. Vol. I. 

falter Scott. 

Pea — I. 
the World, 2 vols > Bea 


1.—laony ot Fran Vol, 11 
Printed or tarpeerend Cen and John Taylor, 





Jan. 1st will be publish 


ofa 
HE IMPER 
Monthly Record 


Biographical, Topograp! 
Literature, Soteaned by 


To perpetuate in the! New, 
twelve years, the Imperi 
will be omitted, no expensé 

In announcing, therefore)! 
Series, the Proprietors have 
sae Friends and S: 
of Mr. Daw, they are 
coerce His By mes 


ajesty the 
A Portrait of er Majesty, 
early Number of the same 
panied by interesting Me 
sources. 
London : na Son, 


the King. ; 
“fa Shilling, the First Nuthber: 
Series of 


es 0: 
MAGAZINE, and 
» Philosophical, Historical, 
pera! Knowledge,embracing 
/DREW, A.M. 
‘the character which, through 
e has acquired, no diligence 


t Number of the Second 
Pleasure in informing their 
that, by the kind permission 


“yp og ake with an undoubted 
Fourth, 2 engraved by Mr. 


tiful Print, the original of whichs 
painced by the inte ‘Honey’ Dawe, Esq. isin the possession of Hi 


Adelaide, will be given in an 


lume; both Portraits will be accom- 
derived from the most authentic 


20, Newante {tnd Co Simpkin 


and Co. 
manera i: qu Seeepoee 


OORE’S LIFE ol of "BYRON will be pub- 
lished on Weiscsigg: 





Bre GREEK LE 


Printed 


Early in January will be published, in 1- thick vol. large 8vo. 


A GREEK and E NG@LISH: and ENGLISH 


Avene ESSOR pte of poem, ond 
ee eae se 


Sim; spin end Marshal, London 





icular Evidence for 
ee a aoe of Inguirers 





Pice scold ales by 


HE, NA NATO Pe pits 


RISTIAN RELIGION, we ry Statement of 


cha cat Fae 


OF of the 

of the 

un of the more 
iivinron, ae lant 


Sen, Gombe 


scoyexed. Ruins in A 


The Chapters of Vol. 11. 
1. Camp of the Destroyer ll. Proposition. of Sacerdo- 
id 


2. Folly and Treason 
3. Rescue of Honour. 12. The Splendid Traitor 
4. The Fall of Ambition 13. A Royal Interview 
-5. The Game of'War' 14. "Advice to a-Prince 

6. A Brunt of Galleys 15. DheCity of Sages 

7. The Maid of Preternatura) 16. a Roo of Intel- 

nor vee 

8. Clas! 17. The Et dren Nations 

9. The Joma of the Sky 18. Adventtres of a Voyager. 
10. Fall of the Cruel . 

The Chapters of Vol. Ill. 
1. A Palace and its Occupauts . 14,,The we? conga of Benefi- 
2. The Mistress of, Nations— 
the Land of Permanency 

8. The Hope of the"Warld 

4. eee ace ot Cap Power 

5. ‘image_o tives 

6. The Spiritual Chi " 

7. TheM intle sof Strife « 

8. The ieee and, Fate of a 


5 15.;The. A Anchoret the Val- 


16. The Devoted Princess 
17. A Royal. Marriag 
18. The Seer, anda » beautiful 


’ mthusias' 
190 The Invisible Malignants 
Sepulchral Hall, and 
elestial Weapon 
21. Encounter with a dread 
10. Panther ‘Apsaults upon Su- 4 Stranger 
22. The Progeny of the San 
ll. The? ery "Pit of rare 23. A Path-of Glory 
24. Overthrow and. Restora- 
- A Phantom 
3. A Desperate Band — 


maker 
9. First, Assault supon Super- 
stiti 


tion of an Empire 
25. An Act of Faith. 








Ima few days, a new edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. . 


ONS AMONG du int‘ TRAVEL; or, the 
By Sir HUMPHBY BY DA cere of the Royal Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days...of, Fly-fishing,”"a new edition, with 
Plates and Woodcuts, 1a. ; 





Nearly ready for vee by Mens. Colburn and Bentley, 
Bu ington Tee’ 
HE LIFE of SIR’ “HUMPHRY DAVY, 
Bart. 


Ss. 


By A 
In! vol. witha a ay Portrait. 


The Turf;a Satirical Novel. 2 vols. 
6 HI. 

Narrative of a Journey across “Two Passes 
of the Balcan, reas phe to Aizani, and other newly dis- 
or, in 1829, 30." By Major the Hon. 
George Keppel, F.S.. A. 7 ns 8vo. with Maps and — 


The Tuileries, an Historia Romance. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Siamese Téins, @ Satirical’ Tale of the 
jo By the Author of *Pelham,” “ Paul Clifford,” &c. 
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